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HE trend towards railroad dominance in 
‘Da field of motor coach transportation 
continues . . . and unmistakable evidence points 
to great progress in the development of railway 
motor truck transportation. 


Throughout the great expansion of coordin- 
ated rail and highway transportation, the Motor 
Transport Section, which is Section Two of the 
fourth issue each month of the Railway Age, 
has guided its railroad readers in developing 
their highway activities ... and has pointed 
the way to greater accomplishments in the 
future. 












With the present extensive railway operations 
on the highways the Motor Transport Section 
is of increasing importance. In its new and en- 
larged form this publication has materially added 
to its editorial scope and to its value to railway 
officers and manufacturers alike. Look for your 
next copy ... with the August 24th issue of 
the Railway Age. 
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Scientific control during seasoning, as applied by Jnternational, 
keeps the poles absolutely free from decay. The proper and thorough 
seasoning of poles assures adeep and uniform penetration of creosote 
oil.....Ample stocks assures prompt shipment of poles, framed prior 
to treatment according to your specifications, ready for the hole 
upon arrival. 


International poles in service have 
resulted in great economies. 
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Large Retirements of Equipment 


HE improvements made in the railway plant of the 

country by large capital expenditures during re- 
cent years have been the paramount cause of the un- 
precedented increases that have occurred in the effi- 
ciency and economy of operation. These improvements 
have consisted not merely in the making of additions 
to the plant, but, in very large measure, of the retire- 
ment of worn out or obsolete parts of it. The process 
of making both additions and retirements has affected 
and improved the condition of tracks, signaling and 
other permanent structures, as well as equipment; but 
the changes that have been made in equipment can be 
best used to illustrate the process, because more de- 
tailed information is available regarding locomotives 
and cars than concerning other parts of the railway 
plant. There are no other data available which so strik- 
ingly illustrate the changes that have occurred within 
recent years in railway physical properties as those re- 
lating to retirements of equipment. 

The years from June 30, 1907, to December 31, 1928, 
are divisible into three parts of seven years each, in 
which conditions affecting the railways differed greatly, 
and in which the developments that occurred differed in 
ways that are highly significant. The period 1908-1914, 
inclusive, was one during which government regulation 
of railways was rapidly being made more effective, and 
during which the average percentage of return earned 
was declining. The period 1915-1921, inclusive, was 
that of the war and of our experiment with government 
operation, and was marked by a large increase of traf- 
fic, resulting in unprecedented car shortages, followed 
by the sharpest decline in traffic that ever occurred. In 
the period 1922-1928 the shop employees’ strike occur- 
red, causing sharp deterioration in the condition of 
equipment, but it was principally a period of physical 
and financial recovery, under the stimulus of the assur- 
ances of the Transportation Act, of a more friendly and 
intelligent public sentiment, and of co-operation ex- 
tended by the shipping interests. 


Remarkable Increase in Retirements 


The statistics of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion regarding the installation and retirement of equip- 
ment include rebuilt equipment. The number of loco- 
motives installed in service in 1928 was the smallest 
within the last 21 years, and the number of freight cars 
installed was the smallest within the last 21 years, ex- 
cepting in 1920. The amount of equipment acquired 
since 1921 has not been, however, unusually small, con- 
sidering its increased capacity per unit. In the seven 
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years ending with 1914 the number of locomotives in- 
stalled in service was 22,030, in the seven years ending 
with 1921 it was 11,949, and in the seven years ending 
with 1928 it was 14,403. The most remarkable change 
that has occurred has been in the number of retirements. 
The number of locomotives ‘retired in the seven years 
ending with 1914 was 11,481. This was 22 per cent of 
the number in service at the beginning of this period. 
The number retired in the seven years ending with 1921 
was only 9,866, or less than 16 per cent of the number 
in service at the beginning of this period. The number 
of locomotives retired in the seven years ending with 
1928 was 19,960, or almost 31 per cent of the number 
in service at the beginning of this period. In the periods: 
ending with both 1914 and 1921 installations exceeded 
retirements, and there were consequently increases in 
the total number of locomotives. On the other hand, 
in the period ending with 1928 the retirements largely 
exceeded installations, and the total number of locomo- 
tives in service declined from 64,949 at the end of 1921, 
to 59,391 at the end of 1928. 


Prevailing Tendencies Affecting Cars 


Prevailing tendencies affecting both freight cars and 
passenger cars have been similar. The number of 
freight cars installed in the seven years ending with 
1914 was 911,061; in the seven years ending with 1921 
only 532,194, and in the seven years ending with 1928, 
861,229. In the period ending with 1914 the number of 
freight cars retired was 561,568, or 28.3 per cent of the 
number in service at the beginning of the period. The 
number retired in the period ending with 1921 was only 
506,336, or 22 per cent of the number in service at the 
Leginning of the period. In the period ending with 1928 
the number retired was 876,561, or 37% per cent of the 
total number which was in service at the beginning of 
the period. 

The number of passenger cars installed in the seven 
years ending with 1914 was 21,236; in the seven years 
ending with 1921, 11,014, and in the seven years ending 
with 1928, 18,596. The number retired in the period end- 
ing with 1914 was 11,919, or 29 per cent of the total 
number in service at the beginning of the period. The 
number retired in the period ending with 1921 was 8,- 
747, or 17 per cent of the number in service at the be- 
ginning of the period. The number retired in the period 
ending with 1928 was 19,683, or 36 per cent of the num- 
ber in service at the beginning of the period. 

The tendency rapidly to retire old and obsolete equip- 
ment still prevails. In the first half of 1929 the number 
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of locomotives placed in service was 811, while the num- 
ber retired was 1,632. The number of freight cars 
placed ‘in service was 33,497, while the number retired 
was 48,025. 


Effect on Operating Results 


The changes in the physical condition of the railways 
indicated by these statistics have been both the effect 
and the cause of important developments. As _ the 
figures show, both the installation and the retirement of 
equipment declined immediately before, during and fol- 
lowing the war, when there was an unprecedented in- 
crease in the demands of traffic. This was partly due 
to the way in which the railways were being regulated, 
and partly to war conditions. The result was the large 
“car shortages” which were almost continuous from 
1916 to 1920, inclusive. Owing to the declines in both 
the installation and retirement of equipment the rail- 
ways were trying during these years to handle a record- 
breaking business with equipment and other facilities 
an unusually large part of which were worn out or ob- 
solescent. Poor and inadequate service and excessive 
operating costs were the results. They have been able 
to provide relatively more new and improved facilities 
since 1921. Traffic has increased less rapidly than 
tormerly and retirements have been made relatively 
much more rapidly, because the demands of traffic have 
not seemed to make it necessary to keep so much old 
equipment in service. The result has been that within 
recent years a relatively larger part of the total traffic 
has been handled with new equipment embodying the 
latest improvements than ever before, and this, together 
with the improvements that have been made in other 
facilities, mainly accounts for the remarkable success 
the railways have had in improving their service, and 
at the same time effecting reductions in their operating 
expenses. 


The Lessons of Experience 


The lessons that all this holds for regulating author- 
ities, railway managements and the public seem to be 
fairly obvious. The best practicable service and the 
greatest practicable efficiency and economy of operation 
can be secured only with a railway plant that is con- 
stantly undergoing transformation through the retire- 
ment of its old and obsolete parts, and the substitution 
of the most modern and highly improved facilities. This 
constant transformation can be effected only by large ex- 
penditures of capital. When the capital can be raised, 
the managements of the railways should boldly raise and 
invest it. There is nothing more expensive than wear- 
ing out obsolete facilities. No doubt one of the reasons 
why so much equipment has been retired within recent 
years has been that it was found that it could be dis- 
pensed with because traffic had not increased as much 
as was expected. But the best management requires 
that regardless of the growth of traffic, obsolete facili- 
ties shall be retired as fast as they become obsolete if 
capital can be raised to replace them with modern facili- 
ties, because obsolete facilities cannot be kept in service 
without odversely affecting operatine expenses. 

Regulation should be such that the managements of 
the railways will be able to raise all the capital needed 
to make improvements in their facilities as fast as in- 
ventive genius and managerial skill suggest them. 


Experience demonstrates that the surest way to arrest 
progress in bettering railway service and effecting 
economies in operation is to hinder the free flow of 
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capital into improvements in railway facilities, while 
the surest way to stimulate such progress is to foster the 
free flow of capital into the railway mdustry. 


Publicity by Motion Pictures 


SUCCESSFUL experiment in placing a message 

of service before its patrons has recently been 
conducted by the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
through the production and presentation of two mo- 
tion pictures of that railroad’s operations. These pic- 
tures are a departure from the usual in that technical 
subjects have been popularized, and without linking the 
subjects with a direct appeal for business. One film 
depicts the movement of perishable foodstuffs over the 
railroad. The other shows the construction of a new 
branch line, from the making of the location surveys 
to the operation of the first train. Each film is 1,000 
ft. long, and confines its references to the Rock Island 
to the title plate. 

Showings were made in theatres along the line as a 
part of the news reel, in addition to showing in high 
schools ; theatre managers offered excellent co-operation 
in finding a place for the films on their programs. Dur- 
ing the past few months one of the films has been shown 
to an average of about 5,000 persons per month. Con- 
sidering the fact that the railroad’s message was car- 
ried to each person at a cost of not more than one-third 
of that required to tell the same story by any other 
means, it offers a valuable publicity medium. 

The advent of the talking picture has circumscribed 
somewhat the field for such a form of good-will builder 
but there are now and will be for a number of years 
many theatres which will be devoted exclusively to si- 
lent programs. 


The General Foreman 


Helps Cut Stocks 


T the last two conventions of the International 
Railway General Foremen’s Association, a feature 
was the presence and active participation of purchasing 
and stores department officers in the meetings. The 
helpfulness and constructive value of this form of co- 
operation can hardly be over-estimated. The sentiment 
in favor of closer harmony between the two depart- 
ments was aptly summed up at the 1928 convention of 
the association referred to by a shop superintendent, 
who said: “Two years ago a storekeeper and a purchas- 
ing agent addressed our association. That was the first 
intimation I had that they were interested very much 
in us. I always had an idea that they were pleased 
when they could say that they did not have some item 
of material that would hold us up, and we_ were as 
pleased when we could get one on them and charge a 
shopping delay to lack of material. After the conven- 
tion, 1 went home and began to see the storekeeper’s 
job from a little different viewpoint, and I found out 
that he was a real fellow.” 
This superintendent, returning to his shop, cleaned 
out excess material from under benches in the erecting 
shop, in tool drawers and machine beds in the machine 
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shop, behind the bulldozer and forging machines in the 
blacksmith shop, and in lockers in all departments. All 
excess material, hoarded in anticipation of some future 
shortage, was returned to the storeroom and _ store- 
keepers’ records, the result being that in a short time 
the material balance at that particular shop was prac- 
tically cut in half. Another shop executive, at the con- 
vention, emphasized the value of setting up some means 
to let shop foremen and men know the value of all ma- 
terial used in car and locomotive repairs. 

The consensus of mechanical officers at the conven- 
tion was that the general foreman can best help reduce 
material balances by keeping in close touch with the 
stores department and taking advantage of its records 
as to past performances; knowing as far in advance 
as possible the shop schedule and policies; taking full 
advantage of present up-to-date methods of welding to 
make inactive material suitable by substitution for other 
uses; utilizing standard sizes and kinds of material 
wherever possible and thereby increasing the means of 
disposition in the event that the item becomes inactive; 
and by advising the stores department immediately in 
the event of any change in the program or schedule. 


Apprentice ‘Training 


| ape ce of disappointment have come to 
us concerning the fact that the discussion of the 
report of the committee on apprentices at the Mechani- 
cal Division meeting at Los Angeles was so meagre, and 
that the report itself was limited largely to statistical 
data based on replies to a questionnaire. It did not in- 
clude information as to more recent developments in 
mechanical-department apprentice training, or informa- 
tion in regard to extra-curricular activities which are 
doing much to stimulate interest on the part of the 
young men, broaden their viewpoints and make them 
more effective workers and citizens. The committee 
1eport, which summarized the replies to the question- 
naire and which was accompanied by some relevant 
comments, certainly presented the opportunity for a 
good and constructive discussion. 

It is unfortunate that those who were specially quali- 
fied to take part in the discussion were either absent or 
failed to express themselves; possibly the crowded pro- 
gram may have been partially responsible for this. Cer- 
tainly it was not due to lack of interest on the part of 
a considerable number of apprentice supervisors and 
instructors who, if they had been present, would have 
liked to have participated ; at any rate, a number of them 
have been trying for several years to bring this train- 
ing question before the Mechanical Division, and the 
fact that it was placed on the program this year is 
probably largely due to their efforts. 

There is, for instance, 4 great need for information 
as to how a railroad can provide the proper instruction 
and training for limited groups of apprentices in highly 
specialized crafts. The problem of building up ade- 
quate courses for such groups is an extremely trouble- 
some one, even on the larger railroads, and there would 
appear to be possibilities for co-operative effort on the 
part of the railroads as a whole in developing courses 
for such crafts. 

There are also wide differences of opinion as to the 
value of certain extra-curricular activities. Some rail- 
roads are enthusiastic over the effect of these on im- 
proved morale among the apprentices. Other manage- 
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ments either question their value or by their neglect of 
the promotion of such activities and indifference to 
them, apparently feel that they are not worth while. 

How much does the average railroad know about the 
exact costs of apprenticeship training, and to what ex- 
tent it is able to prove that these costs are more than 
offset by the benefits? Some mechanical department 
officers can quickly demonstrate the value of such train- 
ing as compared to its costs, but can they all do so and 
are they sure that the training is being conducted on 
the most economical and efficient basis? 

These are some of the questions that have been pro- 
pounded to us and on which the questionnaire appar- 
ently had hoped to receive some light from the discus- 
sion at the Los Angeles meeting. 


Or Other Safety Devices 


HE railroads are making excellent progress in pro- 

viding additional signal and interlocking protec- 
tion. This is in accord with the spirit of the suggestions 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, given in its 
order issued November 26, 1928, in which the commis- 
sion relieved the carriers from further installation of 
automatic train control by order at that time and urged 
the roads to be diligent in their efforts to provide ade- 
quate protection against accidents due to grade cross- 
ings, derailments and collisions in territory not now 
equipped with automatic signals. 

The release of this order terminated a long period 
of suspense on the part of the roads as to what would 
be required from them in the way of further train con- 
trol installations, and permitted them to proceed with 
numerous installations of automatic signaling, inter- 
locking, remote power switches and centralized control 
voluntarily. Many such installations are under way and 
news of the authorization of further large projects is 
being received almost daily. During the last two 
months, for example, reports have been published of 
materials having been ordered for automatic block sig- 
naling on over 1,500 miles of road, for 12 interlocking 
plants involving 413 levers, and for 2 centralized con- 
trol installations and numerous smaller remote control 
switch installations. Manufacturers are now having 
difficulty in filling orders for signaling materials 
promptly, and skilled signalmen are scarce. Such ac- 
tivity certainly meets the suggestions if it does not ex- 
ceed the hopes of the commission, and at the same time 
permits economies to be made in the operation of trains, 
as well as increasing the capacity of existing track fa- 
cilities. 

In the meantime, train control is in full service on 
20,121 miles of track with 9,875 locomotives equipped. 
Maintenance methods are being raised to a level of re- 
liability almost equal to that attained with automatic 
block signaling. The carriers are recognizing the bene- 
fits of the systems, especially the cab signaling features. 
It may therefore, be said that the evident purpose of the 
orders of the commission is being accomplished in that 
automatic train control has been developed to a state 
of practical operating efficiency on a large scale, and, 
at the same time, the carriers are proceeding to install 
signaling facilities extensively, which is not only result- 
ing in greater safety, as desired by the commission as 
well as the carriers, but is also effecting economies in 
operation. In other words, all is well in the signaling 
and train control field today. 
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Control Machine Located Where the Dispatcher Can Handle It Conveniently 
NOTICEABLE improvement in train operation 
A has resulted from a dispatcher-control installa- 
tion on the Chicago & North Western between 
Green Bay, Wis., and Duck Creek, approximately four 
miles. At the latter location, where the Lake Shore and 
the Peninsula divisions diverge, there was formerly a 
four-lever mechanical interlocking plant, employing one 
combination leverman and operator on each trick. These 
men have been released and in addition the train dis- 
patcher estimates that there has been a saving in run- 
hing time of at least 15 min. per freight train between 
Duck Creek and Green Bay, by reason of the elimina- 
tion of stops in entering and leaving the North Green 
Bay freight yard. In addition, there has been a large 
but undetermined saving in train time because of the 
elimination, within these limits, of the superiority of 
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Signal 804, Power Switch Machine in the Background 


trains according to class and direction, and the move- 
ment of all trains entirely by signal indication. 


Traffic Heavy 


The traffic approximates 32 trains daily, including 9 
passenger trains and 6 freight trains scheduled regular- 
ly in each direction, in addition to one or two extra 
freight trains daily. It is evident, therefore, that this 
short section of single-track railroad is a particularly 
busy line. All of the switch machines, signals, control 
relays and the control machine on this installation were 
furnished by the General Railway Signal Company. 
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switches are operated by power switch machines 
equipped with dual-control selectors, the latter mechan- 
ism permitting the train crew to throw the switch man- 
ually in case of a failure of the switch machine or 
when switching, provided permission is obtained from 
the dispatcher. If the dispatcher should mistake the 
identity of a train, line up the wrong route for it, and 
display clear signals, the electric locking can be released 
so that the route can be changed by instructing a train- 
man to operate the dual-selector lever to the vertical 
or mid. position, and return it to its normal position. 
Each switch machine is operated from a 10-cell Exide 
storage battery. 
Signals Are Semaphore Type 

The signals are semaphore type, the southbound sig- 
nals at Duck Creek operating from 0 to 90 deg. in the 
upper-quadrant. The northbound home signal at Duck 
Creek, however, operates only from 0 to 45 deg., be- 
cause there are no automatic signals northbound after 
leaving Duck Creek. It was not necessary to change 
the southbound home signals at Duck Creek, because 
these were formerly power-operated signals, controlled 
from tail-levers in the mechanical machine. It was, 
however, necessary to replace the northbound home 
signal, which was a mechanically operated signal. 

The home signals, 804 to 802, for southbound trains, 
which are located to the west of the yard connections, 
govern movements on the main track by display of the 
top arm, and movements to the yard by display of the 
low-speed arm for the diverging movement to a second- 
ary track, which can only be made at slow speed. 

It should also be noted from the track plan that Sig- 
nals 805 and 803, governing westbound movements on 
the main line, are located 500 ft. east of the switches, 
this arrangement being made so as to enable the dis- 
patcher to advance westbound trains on the main line 
to one of these signals, thus permitting a simultaneous 
eastbound movement of a freight train into the yard 
lead. This arrangement of signaling has been found 
to save much time. If the dispatcher should desire to 
move a westbound freight train out of the yard lead at 
the crossover switch at North Green Bay, he clears the 
dwarf signal, 803A, and as eastbound freight trains 
normally enter the yard at the switch about one mile 
west of North Green Bay, it is thus possible for a 
westbound train to pull out of the yard at the same time 
that an eastbound train is entering the yard lead. Sig- 
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The Telephone Signal 


nals 803A and 805A are controlled by the regular A. P. 
B. single-track circuits in the same manner as the high 
signals. 

All of the signals, with the exception of Signal 801, 
which is the westbound entering signal to the dispatch- 
er-controlled territory, are controlled automatically by 
the position of the switch and the direction of traffic. 
Signal 801, however, is controlled by a separate lever in 
the dispatcher’s machine. THIS signal is located on the 
signal bridge at the west end of the short double-track 
section running through the city of Green Bay. It per- 
mits the dispatcher to advance trains as far as the cross- 
over at Signal 803, thereby clearing the K. G. B. & W. 
crossing just east of Signal 801. The track section be- 
tween these two signals serves to control the “OS” lamp 
mounted above Lever 7, which is the lever controlling 
the entrance Signal 801. 


Dispatcher’s Control Machine 


The G-R-S dispatcher-control machine has five work- 
ing levers and is located in the dispatcher’s office in the 
Green Bay station. The machine is within easy reach 
of the dispatcher when he is seated at his desk handling 
train movements by telegraph on other parts of the di- 
vision. Levers 3, 4 and 5 control the four power- 
operated switches, Lever 3 controlling the junction 
switch at Duck Creek, Lever 4 the west lead to the 
yard, and Lever 5, both ends of the crossover. Lever 
6 controls the two dwarf signals on the yard track at 
the crossover, one dwarf (803A) being for westbound 
movements over the switch, and the other dwarf 
(802B) for eastbound trains on the yard lead. It was 
necessary to haye a Separate signal control lever for 
these two dwarf signals in order to permit uninterrupt- 
ed switching movements over the yard end of the cross- 
over switch. Lever 7 controls the northbound Signal 
801. 

A white switchboard lamp or bull’s eye, located above 
each switch control lever, provides two indications. 
Whenever a train occupies the track section in which 
the switch is located, this lamp is lighted. Also, when- 
ever the switch is operated from normal to reverse, or 
vice versa, two distinct flashes of the lamp occur, one 
flash at the moment that the switch starts to operate 
and the second flash at the instant when the switch 
movement is completed. The flashing of the lamp is 
accompanied by an audible bell signal to attract the dis- 
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patcher’s attention. The small traffic direction lights 
have arrows pointing in the direction in which routes 
are established for trains to operate. 

There are two approach annunciator lamps for east- 
bound trains on the control panel, one for the Penin- 
sula division and, the other, the Lake Shore division. 
Westbound movements for the yard are announced by 
telephone while westbound movements on the main 
track are scheduled movements arranged for by the dis- 
patcher. A feature of the dispatcher’s machine is the 
special annunciator relay located on the relay panel at 
the base of the machine. This special polarized relay 
is controlled by a single wire from Duck Creek, and 
provides an indication of an approaching train on either 
the Peninsula or Lake Shore division. 

Beneath each major control lever of the machine is 
a small telephone type key which can be moved up or 
down. When one of these keys below a switch lever is 
thrown upward, the signals at that location are stick 
controlled; that is to say, the home signal will remain 
at stop after the train passes through the dispatcher- 
controlled territory. Also the “OSing” feature of the 
lamp is continued indefinitely until the dispatcher re- 
leases the key, this feature being used whenever the dis- 
patcher is called away from his desk and serving to re- 
mind him of what has taken place during his absence. 
When one of these keys is thrown down, the audible 
bell signal is cut out, which is desirable whenever the 
maintainer is making a test. 


Telephone Call Signal 


At each switch location, a magneto telephone is pro- 
vided so that train crews can communicate with the dis- 
patcher. These telephones are all on a multiple circuit, 
and in order to improve the quality of the telephone 
service, a special cut-out switch is incorporated in each 
telephone cabinet, such that, when the door is closed, the 
telephone is disconnected from the line. 

It will be noted on the track plan that a special light 
signal, operated by the dispatcher, is located at the east 
end of the Duck Creek passing track. This signal com- 
prises a highway crossing lamp mounted on a bracket 
arm and a cable post. This signal has a 10-volt, 10-watt 
lamp with a red lens, and burns continuously whenever 
the train dispatcher operates the key at the lower left 
corner of the control panel. When this signal is dis- 
played, it indicates to a freight train on the passing 
siding, or to any eastbound train approaching the junc- 
tion, that the aispatcher wishes to communicate with 
the train crew by telephone. In other words, it calls 
the train crew to the telephone, so that the dispatcher 
can secure any information he may desire, and it gives 
him just as much contact with the train crew as was 
possible when the telegraph operator was stationed at 
Duck Creek. 

The control of this “phone” signal is rather ingenious. 
A Western Electric polarized telephone relay of 2,500- 
ohms. resistance, in series with two additional 2,500-ohm 
resistance units, is connected across the telephone wires. 
A 90-volt radio B battery is connected to the telephone 
wires through normally open polarized contacts of the 
control key on the machine. Operation of the control 
key impresses 90 volt across the telephone wires mo- 
mentarily to kick over the polarized telephone relay 
from the “off” to the “on” position or vice versa. The 
extremely high resistance is necessary in order to pre- 
vent the operation of this relay whenever a telephone 
magneto is operated at any of the telephones, because 
these magnetos are in multiple with this control circuit. 
A small step-down transformer, without a storage bat- 
tery reserve, supplies the 10-volt lamp for the signal. 
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Trustee to Hold W.&L.E. Stock 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


RANSFER to a trustee of Wheeling & Lake 

Erie stock now owned by the Van Sweringen 

interests through the New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis and the Allegheny Corporation, has been ap- 
proved by the Interstate Commerce Commission in a 
report and order made public on August 1. E. R. 
Fancher, arpa of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland, is named as trustee with authority to vote 
the W huding shares provided they be not voted in ap- 
proval of acquisition of the Wheeling by the Nickel 
Plate, the Baltimore & Ohio or the New York Central, 
unless such a vote of approval is authorized by the 
commission or required by a court order. 

This action in approval of the trusteeship is an after- 
math of proceedings under the Clayton anti-trust act, 
brought by the commission, against the B. & O., the 
New York Central and the Nickel Plate requiring these 
carriers to show cause why their acquisition of Whecl- 
ing stock were not acts in restraint of trade. In a 
decision, dated March 11, the commission found the 
holdings to be in violation of the Clayton act and issued 
an order requiring the defendant carriers to divest 
themselves of such holdings. 

In subsequent answers, the New York Central and 
the B. & O. stated that they had sold to the Alleghany 
Corporation all their Wheeling stock and thus requested 
that the order for divestiture be set aside. The Nickel 
Plate next filed an application for the approval by the 
commission of its Wheeling stock holdings and also 
of the purchase by the Nickel Plate of the Wheeling 
stock acquired by the Alleghany Corporation from the 
B. & O. and the New York Central. 

Pending action on the B. & O. and New York Central 
answers to the divestiture order, the Nickel Plate appli- 
cation and the pending application of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio for authority to acquire both the Nickel Plate 
and the Wheeling, representatives of the Nickel Plate 
and of the Alleghany Corporation discussed informally 
with the commission a plan which might be acceptable 
as a compliance with the divestiture orders. 

Following such discussions the Nickel Plate presented 
a petition to intervene in the anti-trust cases in which 
the B. & O. and the New York Central were defend- 
ants on the ground that it had the agreement with the 
Alleghany to purchase the stock acquired by the latter 
from those defendants. The Nickel Plate then peti- 
tioned for supplemental orders in these foregoing cases 
to approve the trust agreement. 

Sales of the trusteed Wheeling stock are to be author- 
ized subject to the approval of the commission. The 
trust is to be terminated: (a) By approval of the com- 
mission of the Nickel Plate application for acquisition 
of the stock involved; (b) By approval of the C. & O. 
application to acquire the Nickel Plate and the Wheel- 
ing: (c) By sale of the stock. There is a further pro- 
vision that the stock must be sold within one year 
afterward if the commission decides that the Nickel 
Plate and C. & O. application should be denied. 

In v‘ew of the commission’s approval of the applica- 
tion, Attorney General William D. Mitchell relieved 
the companies involved from their -ommitmicnts, to the 
Department of Justice, against the voting of the stock 
to the extent that may be necessary to permit the 
trustee, as proxy, to exercise voting rights. 

The approval of the trusteeship constitutes full com- 
pliance with the orders of divestiture but is without 
prejudice to further jurisdiction by the commission. 




















A Pennsylvania Multiple-Unit Electric Car Equipped with an Aluminum Superstructure and Roller Bearings 


Pennsylvania Multiple-Unit Cars 
with Aluminum Bodies 


W eight reduction of 13,200 lb. per car effected—New 


bodies made according to original drawings 


HE greater part of the Pennsylvania System’s 

main line suburban traffic between Philadelphia, 

Pa., and Paoli is carried in M. P. 54-E multiple- 
unit electric cars of steel construction. During 1926, 
eight of these cars were built at the Altoona shops 
employing aluminum alloy superstructures, except for 
the belt rails which were made of steel. The total 
weight of the original cars was 124,450 Ib.; the weight 
of the rebuilt cars, 111,250 Ib., or a weight reduction 
of 13,200 lb. per car. 

The new bodies were made according to the original 
drawings. The cross-sectional areas, the size and 
thickness of the aluminum parts correspond exactly 
with those of the original steel parts and no new dies 
or presses were required for the fabrication of the 
aluminum parts. 

Since welding was not used, the parts were joined 
with 14-in. steel rivets, the minimum spacing of which 
was 1% in. Because of the use of rivets, splice plates 
were used in the roof, letter-board and window-head 
joints. The roof splice plate was assembled with a 
single ply of tar paper covered with a thick coat of 
paint to prevent corrosion. 

When the cars were ready for painting, the aluminum 
parts were sand blasted and then wire brushed, after 
which they were washed with turpentine and then 
sponged down with a dilute ammonia solution made up 
of three parts of ammonia and 97 parts of water by 
volume. This preliminary treatment of the surface was 
necessary to prevent the priming coat from blistering. 
The cars were then painted in the same manner as 
steel equipment. 

To understand better how this reduction of weight 
was made possible without any appreciable change in 
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the strength of the superstructure, a brief description 
of the various aluminum alloys used is necessary. 
Table I lists the various parts of the car body to- 
gether with the type of aluminum alloy used as fur- 
nished by the Aluminum Company of America. 
The end sheets, the window head, the ceiling sheets, 








Table I—Aluminum Parts Used in Pennsylvania M. P. 
54-E Multiple Unit Cars 


Part Thicknesss Aluminum used 
OS rere error errr 1/8 in. S 
PEL EE. fs wharadiene Wietues eed 64 1/8 in. 17S hot pressed 
Window bracket ............. 195 HT Casting 
eee errrrer re. 1/16 in. 2S % hard 
, 2 rer rer 1/8 in. 17S hot pressed 
WG UE b-cucedétvcecuen’s 1/8 in 2S % hard 
et. rere 1/8 in. 3S_ hard 
=D ree 1/8 in. 17S hot pressed 
EE NE howd Ween s <.vew enter 1/8 in. 17S hot pressed 
Reinforcement for seat support. 3/8 in. 17ST 
WHOOP CERNOTS GEES kc cccccccis “ecbicds 17ST 
ee eS erat a ee 17ST 
WE OED cc ediscescccvcus 1/16 in 17S hot pressed 
GEER Gichowincns cusses 110 in 17S hot pressed 
SOE DONG. cdsicciccscuses 1/8 in 17S hot pressed 
Side post at saloon........... 1/8 in, 17S hot pressed 
Lower-deck roof sheet......... 1/16 in. 17ST 
Upper-deck roof sheet........ .090 in 17ST 
=e are oe ee 17ST 
CE acs gaanken taba 1/16 in. 2S % hard 
OO ee 1/32 in. 2S % hard 
ES OS ae 1/16 in. 2S % hard 
Vestibule end sheets .......... -110 in. 17ST 
Vestibule corner post ......... in. 17S hot pressed 


17S hot pressed 


1/8 
Vestibule diaphragm attachment 1/8 in. 
195 HT casting 


Deck-plate and post stiffener... 


Door BE ccdectnsdunkewee eed .050 in. 2S % hard ° 
End door f22200000DEIILIE IIE 17S frames 38 4 hard sheet 
I CEE conccunsdnes- “02 chee 3S % hard 

ee rrr .090 in. 3S annealed 

Pantaograph support angle...... ...... 17ST 

SE Chhaderedéakseessnueeens. (knadad 17ST 

WE “‘Cutdetks ovecnseaur 090 in 3S % hard 

EE  ccbnesavapnaneadueke 090 in 17S annealed 





the mouldings and the saloon sheets were made of 2S 
aluminum, which is commercially pure and has a low 
tensile strength. It will be noticed from Table I that 
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Aluminum Car Body Ready for the Paint Shop 


after each of the above-mentioned parts appears the 
term, hard, three-quarters hard or one-half hard, which 
indicates the degree of strain-hardening to which the 
metal is subjected by cold working under the presses. 
The standard tempers, so called, and approximate 
property ranges of 2S aluminum are listed in Table 
II, which shows the minimum tensile strength of hard 
2S aluminum to be 22,000 Ib. per square in. 

The letter board, the saloon and switch-board doors, 
and the lamp fixtures are made from 3S aluminum 
alloy of varying degrees of hardness. This alloy con- 
tains approximately 1.25 per cent magnesium, which 








Table II1—Standard Tempers and Approximate Property 
Ranges of 2S Aluminum 


Tensile strength, Elongation * Per- 


Temper 


Ib. per sq. in. centage in 2 in. 
rr 12,000 to 16,000 30 to 4 
% hard 14,000 to 18,000 5 to 10 
% hard 16,000 to 20,000 3 to 7 
% hard .. 19,000 to 23,000 1 to 4 
Pe 22,000 (minimum) 1 to 4 


* Tests on sheet in Brown & Sharpe gages 10 to 28, were made on 
the test specimen recently adopted by the American Society for Testing 


Materials. 





has practically no effect on its corrosion resistance. In 
this alloy, as in the 2S type, the different tempers are 
produced by cold working the metal after annealing. 
Thus, the degree of hardness of the above-mentioned 
parts made from the 2S and 3S materials was obtained 








Yable I1I—Mechanical Properties of 3S Aluminum Mag- 
nesium Alloy (1.25 per cent magnesium) 
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range from 50,000 to 55,000 Ib. per sq. in. The per- 
centage of elongation in 2 in. is between 8 to 14. It 
will be noticed from Table I that the parts made from 
the 17S alloy were hot pressed. The forming temper- 
ature of these parts, which were made in the Altoona 
shops, was in the range of the heat-treating temperature. 
The cooling in the dies served as an effective quench. 
Thus, the forming and heating were accomplished in the 
same operation, with the result that there was no warp- 
ing or twisting of the material. 

The window brackets, the deck plate and. the post 
stiffeners were cast from 195 HT aluminum alloy, which 
contains 4 per cent copper. The ultimate tensile strength 
range of these casting is from 36,000 to 50,000 Ib. per 
sq. in., with an approximate yield point of 27,000 Ib. 
per sq. in. 

The foregoing brief description of the aluminum al- 
loys used in these cars indicates that the selection of 





Table IV—-A Summary of the Average Results 
for Each Test Period 


Tensile 
strength, Elongation, Ratio of tensile 
Material Age lb. per per cent Brinell strength to 
sq. in. 2 in. hardness Brinell hardness 
17 ST Initia 61,320 21 98 625 
6 mo. 60,660 19 104 585 
1 yr. 61,040 20 103 594 
18 mo. 61,790 21 101 609 
2 yr. 61,340 18 99 623 
17 SH Initial 56,590 14 90 629 
6 mo. 56,370 15 94 600 
1 yr. 56,800 16 94 608 
18 mo. 58,020 . 17 93 625 
2 yr. 57,380 16 91 630 





the alloy for each of the different parts of the super- 
structure was determined by the amount of stress which 
each part had to withstand. 


Two Years’ Test of Material Used 


A two-year test was conducted by the test department 
of the Pennsylvania to determine whether any changes 
would take place in the physical characteristics of the 
aluminum alloys used, as the result of aging. At six 
month intervals for a period of two years, test speci- 
mens were examined and the data obtained compared 
with that of the test specimens taken when the alloys 
were first placed in the cars in 1926. A study of the 
data given in Table IV shows that the physical prop- 
erties are practically the same as at the beginning of 
the test. 





Tensile strength, 


Elongation Per- 





. Ib. per sq. in. centage in 2 in. 
Pe 15,000 to 18,000 15 to 30 
hard 18,000 to 22,000 5 to 8 
i hard 20,000 to 24,000 2 to 6 
% bard 24,000 to 29,000 1 to 4 
Hard 27,000 (minimum) 1 to 4 
by the amount of cold working after they were an- 


nealed in special furnaces built at the Altoona shops. 
The mechanical properties of 3S aluminum alloy are 
shown in Table III. 

As will be noted from Table I, many of the car parts 
were made from special 17 ST or 17S high-strength 
aluminum alloys which contains approximately 4 per 
cent copper, 5 percent manganese and 5 percent mag- 
nesium. This alloy has a tensile strength range from 
63,000 to 70,000 Ib. per square in. and a yield point 








Construction 


Interior View of an Aluminum Body Under 














Cincinnati’s Union Station Plan 


Embodies Distinctive Features 


General layout has been agreed ‘upon by the railroads 
and approved by the city council 


$40,000,000 union station at Cincinnati, Ohio, 

was removed on July 17 when the Cincinnati 
City Council passed ordinances covering the vacation 
of streets, in the terminal area, the granting of the right 
to cross certain streets with superstructures and permis- 
sion to erect and maintain certain other overhead struc- 
tures. The terminal plan, which embraces not only a 
passenger station, but also an engine terminal, a coach 
servicing yard, and express and mail terminals, will pro- 
vide complete passenger terminal facilities for all the 
railroads entering the city and entirely supplant the 
four different stations now operated by these railways 
in Cincinnati. 

The new station will have an immediate daily capacity 
of 105 trains inbound and as many outbound, with pro- 
vision for a considerable increase in capacity whenever 
growth of traffic demands. The project will cover 
operations over an area of 320 acres, and involve the 
construction of 94 miles of new tracks, the moving of 
54 miles of existing tracks; and the placing of 5,500,000 
cu. yd. of embankment, 160,000 cu. yd. of concrete, 
400,000 lin. ft. of concrete piling and 22,000 tons of 
structural steel, inclusive of that required in building 
construction. As described in the Railway Age of 
February 18, 1928, page 409, this project will be carried 
out through the agency of the Cincinnati Union Termi- 
nal Company, a corporation whose stock is held by the 
participating railroads, namely, the Baltimore & Ohio; 
the Chesapeake & Ohio; the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis; the Louisville & Nashville; the Nor- 
folk & Western; the Pennsylvania; and the Cincinnati, 
New Orleans & Texas Pacific (Southern). 


Ts last cbstacle to the construction of the new 


Main Features of Plan Agreed Upon 


As outlined in the.article mentioned above, the rail- 
roads had at that time definitely agreed upon the loca- 
tion for the new station. They have since perfected 
agreements covering the vacation of existing railway 
facilities on this site, the primary features of the plans 
for the station and the auxiliary facilities, as well as 
the arrangements for the various rail routes to the site. 
All of the roads except two, the Pennsylvania and the 
Norfolk & Western, will make direct contact with the 
terminal property over their own rails or routes involv- 
ing trackage rights of long standing, and these two have 
now concluded agreements for entrance over the lines 
of one of the associated railways in the project. 

The chosen site, which is the only one affording ade- 
quate space that is so located as to offer convenient ac- 
cess for the participating railways, is a strip of land 
extending for a distance of about two miles along the 
east side of Mill Creek, from a point near its confluence 
with the Ohio river. The station headhouse will be 
about a mile and a half west of the business center of 
the city. The terminal tracks will occupy an average 
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width of about 800 ft., but owing to necessity for re- 
placing railway facilities that must be removed to make 
way for the new terminal, actual construction operations 
will cover an average width of 1,600 ft. throughout the 
two miles. Of the total area to be used, the’ Station 
proper will occupy the portion nearest the river, with the 
axis of the station about 34 mile from the river bank. 


Station Will Be of the Through Type 


While Cincinnati is a terminal for all lines entering 
the city, with the exception of the line of the Balti- 
more & Ohio between St. Louis and the Atlantic sea- 
board, the station will be of the through type. This is 
for the reason that trains will enter the terminal area 
both from the north and the south. 

Five lines will enter from the south. The Southern 
will make direct contact from the end of its bridge 
across the Ohio river. The Chesapeake & Ohio and 
the Louisville & Nashville will have access over the 
tracks of a terminal railway extending from the north 
end of the Chesapeake & Ohio’s bridge, while a connec- 
tion to the west from Storrs station will be provided 
for the St. Louis line of the Baltimore & Ohio and the 
Chicago line of the Big Four. A direct connection will 
be made at the north end of ‘the terminal property with 
the B. & O. line to the east and will serve as the en- 
trance for that road from the north and east, the Ohio 
lines of the Big Four and also as the entrance for the 
Pennsylvania and the Norfolk & Western, which will 
use the B. & O. tracks from a point near Norwood. The 
Chesapeake & Ohio of Indiana will enter the terminal 
area near the center of the layout by means of a viaduct 
across the Mill Creek valley from the west. 

The station will be of the two-level type, with the 
station floor 22 ft. above the tracks and conforming in 
a general way to the oft-used plan embodying a con- 
course spanning over the tracks and platforms on the 
transverse axis of the layout. Except for this, how- 
ever, there is little about the plan that conforms in de- 
tail to any other existing passenger terminal, for, in 
many ways, the plan is essentially unique. In no other 
station does the plan provide for as complete a segre- 
gation of incoming and outgoing passengers, as direct a 
means of access for all forms of street transportation 
and such a thorough elimination of interference of one 
mode of street transportation with another. Private 
automobiles, street cars, motor coaches, taxicabs and 
baggage trucks will enter and leave the station without 
occasion for any cross movements with any other class 
of vehicles. 


Will Have An Impressive Setting 


But what is equally noteworthy is the setting of the 
station from the standpoint of esthetics. Although the 


site selected for the station is one of drab surroundings, 
special pains were taken to seize upon the one oppor- 
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tunity which the site afforded for the development of 
an impressive setting. The axis of the station was made 
to conform to the east and west center line of Lincoln 
Park, a public park 500 ft. wide by 700 ft. long, located 
about 500 ft. east of the east or street front of the 
station headhouse. Therefore, by purchasing the land 
lying between this park and the station, the terminal 
company is enabled virtually to extend this park to the 
station door, and the studies now being prepared by the 
City of Cincinnati for the co-ordination of the plan of 
the parkway approach with the plans for the station it- 
self give assurance of a remarkably pleasing and attrac- 
tive layout. 

This approach parkway will be graded to provide a 
gradual slope rising from the east so that the plaza in 
front of the station will be about 35 ft. higher than the 
adjoining streets. This will naturally focus attention 


on the station building, of which the main feature will 
be a central mass having an eastern elevation in the 
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The arcade will serve as a shelter for landing plat- 
forms for passengers using any form of public street 
vehicles in entering or leaving the station. These land- 
ing platforms will divide the traffic into three lanes, one 
each for street cars, motor coaches and taxicabs. Near 
the outer end of the arcade both platforms and road- 
ways will be at an elevation considerably below the sta- 
tion floor level, but approaching the central body of the 
station, the grades of the platforms and roadways will 
separate, the platforms serving as ascending ramps to 
the station floor level and the roadways descending, so 
that street cars, coaches and taxicabs, after unloading 
passengers in the north arcade, may pass under the sta- 
tion concourse and emerge in the south arcade to re- 
ceive passengers leaving the station. 

On ascending the ramp the passenger will enter a 
central concourse, approximately semi-circular in plan, 
170 ft. wide north and south by 140 ft. deep east and 
west, with a great half-dome ceiling rising to a height 
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Map of the South End of the Terminal Development Showing Connections and Station Layout 


form of a great semi-circular arch flanked by curved 
arcades which will serve as the principal entrances anc 
exits for the station. 

Approaching the station from the east through the 
parkway, there will be two broad drives for eastbound 
and westbound traffic, respectively. Private automo- 
biles approaching the station on the north or westbound 
drive will turn into the plaza at the east front of the 
station to pick up or leave passengers. Taxicabs and 
motor coaches using the north drive will turn to the 
right on approaching the station so as to reach the en- 
trance to the north arcade. Here they will be joined by 
street cars which will approach the station on a track 
occupying the street flanking the north side of the 
parkway. 


of 110 ft. above the floor and lighted by windows of 
large area which will occupy the wall space under the 
massive arch that forms the principal feature of the 
east elevation. 

On the west side of this concourse a large arched 
opening will afford direct access to a second Concourse, 
580 ft. long by 80 ft. wide with a barrel-vault ceiling. 
This will be built over the station tracks and will serve 
both as a general waiting room and as a train concourse, 
with doors in the north and south walls connecting with 
stairways and ramps that will lead to and from the 
train platforms. The auxiliary service facilities will be 
accommodated on either side of the large entrance con- 
course, and since the incoming and outgoing passengers 
will be largely segregated—outbound passengers on the 
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north and inbound passengers on the south—particular 
pains will be taken to provide on the north side those 
facilities used by the outbound passengers, i.e., the 
ticket office and baggage checking counter, and on the 
south, those facilities used by passengers arriving from 
trains either to enter the city or change trains, namely 
the parcel check room, restaurants, toilet rooms, etc. 


Facilities for Baggage, Mail and Express 


Baggage, mail and express will be moved to and from 
the track platforms via elevators at each end of the 
platforms connecting with tunnels under the tracks, that 
will have their portals east of the tracks where they 
will connect with a north and south runway. This will 
not only pass under the station for access to the bag- 
gage room but will also be extended northward to reach 
the mail and express buildings to be built with frontage 
on low-level streets north of the station building. Street 
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press buildings and a complete engine-terminal layout 
with a 35-stall roundhouse. 


Heavy Construction Involved 


At present the site of the station and the proposed 
parkway is occupied by a classification yard and local 
freight terminal of the Southern. Consequently, the 
successful outcome of the plan to use this site was 
contingent on suitable provision for these facilities on 
another site. Fortunately, there is a large area of low, 
largely unoccupied land between the Southern’s yards 
and Mill Creek, so the plan provides for the construc- 
tion of a complete new terminal for that road to the 
west of the property acquired for the passenger termi- 
nal layout, It will also be necessary to provide certain 
facilities for three of the other roads for the same rea- 
son. As much of the area to be used for these various 
improvements is low and it was imperative that the 
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The Engine Terminal and Coach Yard Occupy the Nerthern Portion of the Terminal Area 


vehicles handling baggage, mail and express will be 
afforded direct connection with tail-board space at the 
level of these facilities without interference with street 
vehicles handling the passengers. 


Space for Future Expansion 


In the initial construction, the station will have 14 
tracks, arranged in pairs to serve 7 platforms, 1,600 ft. 
long which will provide adequate space for handling a 
maximum of 35 trains in one hour. Space has been 
provided, however for the future addition for 8 more 
tracks. Space between the ends of four of the plat- 
forms and the two throats of the station track layout 
will be utilized for the construction of stub tracks for 
the parking of locomotives, diners, sleepers, etc. The 
three southern connections with the terminal will di- 
verge directly south of the south throat of the station 
yard,.but to-the north and the main line dpproach will 
extend along the terminal company’s property for nearly 
a mile. This main line will be located along the west 
side of the layout so that the trackage for auxiliary fa- 
cilities may be placed on the east or city side. These 
include a large coach vard with a service building hav- 
ing street frontage, tracks for mail and express cars 
with platforms communicating with the mail and ex- 





tracks be placed at an elevation well above recorded 
high water in the valley, the entire track area will be 
raised an average of 12 to 15 ft., with a maximum raise 
of 20 ft. This will entail the placing of 5,500,000 cu. 
yd. of filling, 

The terminal area lies across the lines of communi- 
cation between the business center of Cincinnati and 
that part of the city which lies to the west of Mill 
Creek, and while the physical features of the valley are 
such as to make street construction difficult, a number 
of important heavily-traveled east and west streets cross 
the valley within the limits of the proposed terminal 
area. Some of these cross the existing tracks at grade, 
but for the most part, viaducts provide for the separa- 
tion of grades. However,’ in most cases, these improve- 
ments do not meet the needs of the terminal project, and 
it will be necessary to make large expenditures for both 
street subways and vigttacts in carrying out the termi- 
nal project. 

A. Worcester, vice-president of the Big Four is 
president of the terminal company. The plans are be- 
ing developed under the direction of Col. Henry M. 
Waite, chief engineer, who will also have direct charge 
of construction. Felheimer & Wagner, of New York, 
are architects for the station building. 
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the Pennsylvania Buys 


By C. E. Walsh 
Purchasing Agent, 
Pennsylvania* 


Waiting Room, Pennsylvania Purchasing Department 


HE purchases of the Pennsylvania System may be 

regarded as having unusual interest for two rea- 
First, the Pennsylvania is the largest rail- 
road system in the United States. Hence, our purchases 
are on the greatest scale. Second, we believe we have 
worked out a plan and organization for effecting pur- 
chases which have placed this branch of our work on an 
unusually efficient basis from the viewpoint of economical 
and effective use of working capital. 


sons. 


Low Buying Cost 

Last year the Pennsylvania System, in its largest 
aspect, which includes the Long Island, purchased ma- 
terials, supplies and locomotive fuel to the extent of 
$132,000,000. This sum, when the figures for the entire 
country are brought in, will probably represent about ten 
per cent of the total. Elim- 
inating the Long Island and 
a few of the smaller com- 
panies which we control but 
do not directly operate, the 
purchases of the Pennsyl- 
vania afid its directly oper- 
ated lines were $127,000,- 
000. This represents some- 
what less than the average 
of recent years and is a re- 
flection of the rigid scrutiny 
being given to every form 
of expenditure by the man- 
agement. We in the pur- 
chasing department also be- 
lieve it is a direct result of 
the system of concentrated 
buying which has been de- 
veloped. As a result of this 
system and organization, the 
total cost of operating the 


* From an address to the National 
Association of 
tractors 
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Headquarters’ Staff, Pennsylvania Purchasing Department— 
C. E. Walsh in Center 


purchasing department represents less than 60 cents of 
every $100 worth of purchases, which is a very low 
buying cost. 


Many Companies to Buy For 


The Pennsylvania System consists of nearly one hun- 
dred active corporations. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
owns all, or practically all, the capital stock of many of 
these. With others, there is a large interest outstanding 
in the hands of the public. Some of the properties are 
leased to the parent company. Others are not. 

All of these separate companies, however, for legal and 
other reasons, including the protection of bond and other 
security holders, must maintain their individual corporate 
existence. That involves the purchase and ownership by 
the separate companies of definite property of various 
kinds, not only real estate, 
but also that which is cur- 
rently used and consumed in 
carrying on the business, 
such as fuel, materials and 
supplies. 

Moreover, the rail lines 
and facilities embraced in 
the Pennsylvania System 
are divided into four main 
territorial subdivisions. 
These are known respec- 
tivelyasthe Eastern, Centra! 
and Western regions, and 
the New York zone, Their 
boundaries and the extent of 
territory which they re- 
spectively cover have no re- 
lation at all to questions of 
the corporate ownership, 
but have been fixed solely 
from the viewpoint of con- 
venience and efficiency in 
physical operation. 
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In organizing and conducting the purchasing work of 
the Pennsylvania System, therefore, we have two distinct 
considerations in mind. All questions of separate owner- 
ship of property and the allocation of the cost of acquir- 
ing it must be strictly observed, in accordance with the 
corporate structure of the system. We must also be 
guided by the needs and requirements of those adminis- 
trative officers and subordinates in charge of the operat- 
ing subdivisions. 

Purchasing Re-organized 

In former years the purchasing work of the Penn- 

sylvania System was carried on under an organization, 


and by methods which were more or less of a compromise 
between the principles in- 
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We now have in the Pennsylvania Railroad System a 
complete concentration of the buying work. In many 
respects, this carries with it advantages somewhat similar 
to those resulting from the systems of co-operative sell- 
ing, which are attracting so much attention just now, 
particularly in certain branches of agriculture. 

In a great railroad system like the Pennsylvania, there 
are thousands of men in official or supervisory positions 
who are constantly in need of materials and supplies. It 
seems to be inherent in human nature for everyone to 
think that he is a good buyer. Consequently, if the buy- 
ing work of a system like ours were not closely con- 
trolled, we would have thousands of persons doing the 
purchasing without any regard whatever to uniformity, 

to standards or to the ad- 





volved in the intricate 
corporate structure of the 
system and those inherent 
in its territorial subdivi- 
sions for operating pur- 


THE PENNSYEVANIA RAILROAD 
OFFICE OF PURCHASING AGENT 


PHILADELPHIA 


vantage of mass purchas- 
ing. 

Moreover, the work 
would be done without the 
assistance resulting from 
expert knowledge. The 





poses. Since the termina- 
tion, in 1920, of the Fed- 
eral Control period, during 
which the railroads were 
temporarily in the hands 
of the government for 
war purposes, the manage- 
ment of the Pennsylvania 
System has centered its ef- 
forts largely upon methods 
of introducing greater ef- 
ficiency and economy in 
every branch of the work, 
devising short cuts, elimin- 
ating duplications, and 
standardizing practices as 
far as possible. In the 
purchasing department, 
we came to the conclusion 
quite a few years ago that, 
notwithstanding the com- 
plications in our corporate 
structure and the necessity 
for territorial subdivisions 
of the lines for operating 
purposes, it would be pos- 
sible to conduct all of the 
purchasing work in a 
single department, directed 
by one head. That plan, 
under which we are now 
working, has been in ef- 
fect. since 1924. 

We buy the materials 
and supplies, including 


conversation. 


your visit. 


development. 


twenty-four hours. 


als. 


visiting this office. 


April 1, 1929. 





1. In all probability there are more visitors to this office 
than to any other railroad purchasing agent’s office. 
our wish that these visits be satisfactory in every way, not 
merely a how-do-you-do, good-bye or weather report 


2. Visitors are given preference between the hours of 
ten A. M. and one P. M., Saturdays excepted, in that we 
try not to have meetings or conferences with our own 
officers or employees during those hours, and one way you 
can aid us in our endeavors is to write or telephone us 
of the subjects which you wish to discuss in advance of 


3. Anyone visiting this office is interviewed by an officer, 
and one of our main objects is to save the time of visitors. 
not only by interviewing them promptly, but by making 
prompt replies to questions concerning matters of current 
When information requested cannot be 
furnished immediately, we will make every effort to give 
you an answer by telephone, telegraph or letter within 
Should you not receive an answer 
within that period, I shall appreciate it if you will bring 
the matter to my personal attention. 

4. A record is kept of the number of visitors, by half- 
hour periods, as well as the number of visits by individu- 
The February and March records are disappointing, 
because of the number of visitors we were obliged to keep 
waiting beyond the fifteen-minute period. We are glad to 
see and interview representatives, yet there is a possibility 
that many visitors are being delayed because of a few 
who make numerous visits, some of which may be un- 
necessary, and also due to the large number who visit this 
office between eleven and eleven-thirty A. M. 

5. We aim to give you the best service, and to enable us 
to do so we invite your suggestions, andgolicit your 
hearty cooperation im’Our endeavors to serve you, as well 
as the companies or organizations you represent, when 


C. E. WALSH, 


buying faculty in its high- 
est form, just like the 
faculty of selling or of ad- 
ministrative organization, 
must be cultivated and de- 
veloped. To attain to the 
more advanced degrees of 
skill, years of experience 
are required. No system 
of local purchasing would 
ever give a large corpora- 
tion the benefit of expert 
purchasing knowledge, 
which results from con- 
centration of the work. 
Under our plan of pur- 
chasing, with the immense 
volume of supplies and 
materials which are con- 
stantly required, it is pos- 
sible for our buyers to be- 
come experts in certain 
groups and classes of pur- 


It is 


chases. They develop 
special knowledge with 
respect to the materials or 
supplies themselves, the 


customs governing their 
markets and the personal 
characteristics of those 
who are engaged in their 
manufacture and sale. All 
of those are most import- 
ant in buying skillfully and 


Purchasing Agent. 








locomotive fuel, for nearly 
100 transportation and 
other companies, just as if 
they were merged into one 
single corporation. We take care of the separate pro- 
perty rights and obligations of each. by accounting after 
the transactions are made. Similarly we take care of the 
requirements and needs of the officers in charge of the 
four main operating subdivisions, by lumping their pur- 
chases together, whenever possible, thus obtaining the 
greater advantages of buying in the largest volume 
practicable at each single transaction. The weight of 


the purchase is always an important: factor in obtaining 
favorable prices, prompt service and convenient terms of 
delivery. 


Facsimile of Poster Issued by Pennsylvania Purchasing 
Department for Information of Visitors to~ ~ 
Facilitate Operations 


intelligently. 

To give an example of 
how this works, let me 
refer again to the fact that 
the Pennsylvania System is divided into four principal 
operating subdivisions. Each of these is directed by a 
vice-president, with subordinate officers under his 
jurisdiction. Let us assume that in one of these regions 
a certain material of a certain grade is being regularly 
used for a certain purpose. Then let us suppose we find 


‘that the other three regions are specifying, for the same 


purpose, material of a more expensive grade. 

The purchasing department is always trying to get the 
most favorable price at which material which will do the 
work properly can be obtained, taking into consideration 
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all related factors, such as quality, deliveries, service, etc. 
Therefore, if we find a situation like that described, there 
is at least a fair presumption that the officers in the region 
using the less expensive material are right and that the 
others are not exercising the problem from this point of 
view, and if we find that there is no sound reason for the 
differences in practice, we arrange to supply all four of 
the operating regions with the least costly grade. That 
has been demonstrated by experience to be satisfactory 
from all viewpoints. In that case, we lump the purchases 
and obtain the added advantage of buying in still larger 
volume, which frequently results in still more favorable 
terms of purchase than were previously obtainable. 

Sometimes, of course, there are real reasons for ma- 
terials of different grades being required at different 
points, even though at first sight the uses might seem to 
be identical. Furthermore, we do not endeavor to force 
the use of less expensive material in any case where any 
interest of the company suffers or any possible question 
of safety or dependability in operation is involved. The 
material must do the work with complete satisfaction. If 
we go below that grade, we risk sacrificing something in 
results. If we go above, we are spending money without 
a corresponding return. Many millions of dollars have 
been saved through just such investigations as I have 
outlined. 


Purchasing and Stores Separate 


As the Pennsylvania System is now organized, the 
purchasing department and the stores department are 
entirely separate. The general duties of the stores de- 
partment include regulating the volume of materials and 
supplies on hand, and supervising their adequate distribu- 
tion throughout the various points where they are needed. 
The primary requisite is to keep a sufficient amount on 
hand but to avoid over-supplies at any points. An over- 
stock of material of any sort merely represents capital 
tied up for the time being in a non-productive form, and 
in fact, in many cases, in forms which are likely to de- 
teriorate if the stocks are kept too long. Hence, control- 
ling the volume of materials and supplies is a very im- 
portant element in making the most effective use of the 
company’s working capital. 


Watch for Favorable Markets 


In carrying out sound policies with respect to these 
problems, there is the closest co-operation by the purchas- 
ing department with the stores department work. For 
instance, in buying articles of which a large quantity is 
needed over a considerable period of time, we naturally 
try, whenever possible, to take advantage of a favorable 
market to purchase in heavy volume. But, in so doing, 
we arrange, if at all practicable, to place our orders with 
the privilege of drawing against them as needed, where 
the nature and uses of the material are such that this can 
be done. By this means, we help the stores department 
to avoid the accumulation of high inventories, and aid in 
keeping at a minimum the working capital necessary to 
carry the stocks of material awaiting consumption. 

We believe in encouraging home industry. This is 
another way of saying that we buy largely, though not 
exclusively, in the territory served by our own lines. 
From every viewpoint, this is a sound procedure. In 
that part of the United States east of the Mississippi 
river, and north of the Ohio river, are located many 
manufacturing districts. Almost everything the Penn- 
sylvania uses or has to buy can be secured from places 
which its lines of railroad reach. , Certain kinds of timber 
are an exception. West coast lumber and the pines from 
the South and Southwest are drawn upon heavily. With 
all that, there are still important areas in our own terri- 
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tory from which various kinds of forest products can 
be obtained, and still leave standing timber for future 
growth. 

In the volume of its purchases and its methods of 
making them, the Pennsylvania is believed to exemplify 
a fact which should be better known throughout the 
country, that railroad buying on the one hand is done 
economically and efficiently, and that the American rail- 
roads are among the best and most valuable customers of 
the nation’s industries and mines. 


Freight Car Loading: | 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 

July 27 amounted to 1,101,061 cars, an increase 

of 66,735 cars as compared with the correspond- 
ing week of last year and 56,364 cars as compared with 
1927. Increases as compared with the corresponding 
weeks of the past two years were shown in the loading 
of all classes of commodities except live stock and 
forest products, which showed decreases as compared 
with 1927 but were above the corresponding week of 
last year. All districts except the Southern reported 
increases over the figures reported for the past two 
years. The Southern showed a reduction in loading 
as compared with both 1928 and 1927. The summary 
as compiled by the Car Service Division of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 




















Week Ended Saturday, July 27, 1929 
Districts 1929 1928 1927 
og hv vee sede ebbseCensntewset 248,503 234,045 235,729 
DE cndtansednntsednssavesans 226,045 208,629 211,631 
ea ee Be eee ae 60,921 56,965 59,926 
GOP Eerie Pre een 140,567 142,049 151,324 
er ee ee 173,632 157,697 159,943 
EE OS, ig baie cabo heeee'enawe 166,112 154,466 150,123 
EE sb céndeeeesecccucccaces 85,281 80,475 76,021 
Total Western Districts ............ 425,025 392,638 386,087 
Be Ae PD cn ccideedwedscccante 1,101,061 1,034,326 1,044,697 
Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products .......... 70,076 55,305 58,801 
OO” ee aa reer 24,116 22,037 26,434 
RES ee eer ee ee 164,373 156,222 158,412 
Se. sededeccddeeds c0@seesdeucenee 11,704 8,632 9,524 
Ee ere ae 67,737 65,473 69,544 
De. ababhueeeee6bhscetene dee cereus st 80,234 62,651 64,442 
Deeseemie E. CC. Enscccccecvscecs 257,782 255,296 256,745 
DE | cccawienwabtbeetercesee 425,039 408,710 400,795 
FUNG BF cvccccccccscciscvescessete 1,101,061 1,034,326 1,044,697 
PF, BD cdccccccccccscccescccccess 1,078,695 1,033,843 1,012,585 
DP BE cecnoseutesesstsceneiosses 1,064,632 1,024,925 1,017,394 
Ne Aen ate e rico 908,832 850,947 839,085 
FUMES BD ccccccccccccsescccccccccce 1,095,724 1,003,699 1,021,438 
Cumulative totals, 30 weeks....29,750,158 28,405,814 29,434,801 


The freight car surplus for the period ended July 23 
averaged 216,136 cars, an increase of 4,971 cars as com- 
pared with the preceding week. This included 106,935 
box cars, 64,473 coal cars, 24,582 stock cars and 14,141 
refrigerator cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the 
week ended July 27 totalled 70,056 cars, a decrease 
from the previous week of 1,775 cars and an increase 
over the same week last year of 846 cars. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada 
OE ES Re ee ee a 70,056 38,885 
DUET Dy BSED co ccccsvccccccesecsce 71,831 37,911 
a-ak ED | 6.4.66-6600% 0005 ctesvees 73,114 36,267 
OS Be eee 69,210 37,743 
Cumulative Totals for Canada 
bt iy MD 6K0560 6046 bbe eweewene 1,985,126 1,254,729 
YG ED ecb 66s Feevecdeccennes 1,931,850 1,169,122 
2 £ 2h er eeirepere re. 1.818.842 1,136,528 




















Soo Line Buffet-Lounge Cars 


Four new cars embodying latest features will replace com- 


partment-observation cars in through service 


has recently received from the Pullman Car & 

Manufacturing Corporation four new buffet-sun 
parlor-lounge cars, designed for use in the “Mountain- 
eer,” a solid sleeping-car train operated during the sum- 
mer months over the Soo Line and the Canadian Pacific 
between Chicago and Vancouver, B. C. Four cars of 
similar design, built at the Canadian Pacific shops, will 
also be used in “Mountaineer” trains. In previous 
years compartment-observation cars have been used on 
these trains, and the new lounge cars, providing addi- 
tional facilities and comforts, are designed to take 
their place. 

In construction, the new Soo Line lounge car em- 
bodies standard Pullman features, having a wide upper 
deck and cast steel buffers, with a wide vestibule at the 
forward end. The trucks are of the cast steel, six- 
wheel pivoted-equalizer type. The braking power is 
transmitted to the truck wheels through Simplex type 
clasp brakes. 

Double wood sash are used throughout the car, out- 
side sash in the main rooms being fitted with window 
ventilators. The vapor system of steam heat, with 
thermostatic control in the observation room and the 
smoking room, is used. Auxiliary heat is furnished by 
a Pullman two-coil hotwater heater. Ventilation is 
furnished by 14 exhaust ventilators with sufficient in- 
takes to ventilate the car properly. Exhaust fans are 
located in the sun parlor, smoking room, the women’s 
lounging room and the buffet. There are four 12-in. 
bracket fans in the observation room, one in the sun 
parlor, two in the smoking rooms and one in the 
women’s lounging room. 

The general finish is of American walnut, with attrac- 
tive decalcomania decorations, except in the buffet, 
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Attractive Smoking Room Finished in Natural Walnut 
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Interior View of the Observation Room Showing the 
Decoration and Equipment 


toilets and bathrooms which are lacquered in a clear 
light color. 

The dominant tone of the sun room is a light cool 
‘green, the walls being painted in green with the ceiling 
also in green but of a lighter shade. Pantasote win- 
dow shades in the sun room are of green and gold. 
The floor covering is green and white rubber tiling of 
marbleized design in three inch squares and harmonizes 
with the green motif of the walls. There are eight 
wicker chairs in the sun room upholstered in a flowered 
green fabric. The background of the fabric is green 
and the flowers forming the pattern are of bright colors 
introducing color into the room. The chairs themselves 
are painted a darker shade of green than the wall color. 
There are no ceiling lights in the sun room, light be- 
ing introduced by making use of four two-light brackets 
which are placed on the side finish, two on either side 
of the room. The fixtures, of Pullman manufacture, 
were especially designed for these cars and have Ivrene 
shades. The windows are fitted with Vita-glass and 
are provided with storm sash, also fitted with Vita- 
glass. 


The Observation Room 


The side finishes and bulkheads in the observation 
room are of natural American walnut of a rather light 
shade. The design of the interior finish is plain, and 
the beauty of the design is brought out by the grain- 
ing and natural color of the walnut rather than by 
ornateness of window trim. The ceiling is painted in 
ivory color with striping lines of light brown. The 
window headers at the side finishes and the door head- 
ers at the bulkheads are ornamented with a decalco- 
mania design which is floral in type. The carpet is a 
Walton, the pattern of which is a copy of an old Ispahan 
rug. Three different types of fabrics are used in this 
room for seat coverings. Two chairs, of a comfort- 










































able lounging type, are upholstered in a striped mohair 
with a brown ground and bright stripes of gold, blue 
and red making the pattern. Four chairs are uphol- 
stered in a floral figured pattern of taupe brown with 
bright complimentary colors in the flowers. The settees 
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The Solarium, Finished in Light Green and Equipped 
with Eight Wicker Chairs 


and the balance of the chairs are upholstered in a faun 
colored mohair fabric with a gold ground. The window 
shades or Pantasote curtains are of brown and gold. 
The lighting fixtures in the observation room were 
also especially designed for these cars and consist of 
wall brackets which are applied on the piers between 
the windows and on the bulkheads. The ceiling light- 
ing is accomplished by two four-light chandeliers. A!l 
shades in this room are of the new calcide type. The 
fixtures are hammered, of English design. A writing 
desk and bookcase are located between the observation 
room and the buffet. Six serving stands fitted with 
ash-trays are included among the furnishings of this 
room. 


Smoking Rooms and Women’s Lounge 


The smoking rooms are finished in natural walnut 
and the ceilings in ivory the same as in the observa- 
tion room. The rooms are equipped with glass top 
tables for playing cards. The two smoking rooms are 
separated by a low partition. The windows at the 
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Floor Plan of the New Soo Line Buffet-Sun Parlor-Lounge Car 


passageway have draperies of walnut-colored damask. 
The carpet and the window shade material are the 
same as in the observation room. The chairs and sofa 
in the smoking rooms are upholstered in brown leather 
and the chairs themselves are of natural walnut. The 
decalcomania decoration is of the same type as the 
observation room, but of a little different size and 
design, placed over the windows at the side finish and 
on the passageway side. An ornamental mirror is 
provided on the bulkhead in each room. 

The women’s lounge is finished in natural walnut and 
the ceilings are in ivory of the same general design as 
the observation room, with the carpet and window 
shades the same. The decalcomania decoration placed 
on the side finish and over the mirrors are slightly 
more feminine in type and a little different in design 
from those used elsewhere in the car. The lighting 
fixtures in the women’s lounge are of a lighter design 
and have silk shades. The chairs and sofa are up- 
holstered in a taupe colored material with a rose ground. 
Ornamental mirrors are furnished over the sofa and 
over the dressing table. Two electric curling irons are 
available in this room. 

The buffet is equipped for serving ice cream and 
soft drinks. The floor is covered with green and white 
marble effect rubber tiling. The bath rooms in the 
car, of which two are provided, one for the men and 
one for the women, are painted in ivory with black 
and white marbleized rubber tiling. The showers are 
enclosed with glass panelled partitions and sliding doors, 

The car is arranged for outside telephone service 


with a telephone instrument at the writing desk. 
* * * 





On the Lackawanna at East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
































The Arrival of the First Locomotive to Run Through from Mechanicville, N. Y., 





to Portland, Me. 


Rebuilding a Railroad’s Operating 
Methods 


Boston & Maine promotes efficiency and morale by daily 
statistics and other means 


Part II 


URING the month of October, 1928, the Bos- 
ID ton & Maine exceeded 20,000 gross ton miles 

per train hour for a full week, for the first time 
in the history of the railway. The average perform- 
ance for the week ending November 29 was 21,342 
gross ton miles per train hour, breaking all records. 
Even after the fall traffic peak was over, the perform- 
ance was continued at a new level. In the week ending 
May 16, for example, the figure was 20,150 miles. 

As explained in Part I of this article, which appeared 
in the issue of July 27, this is the result of a carefully 
conceived plan for the improvement of facilities and 
operating methods. A highly important adjunct of this 
plan has been the system of supplying daily operating 
and cost statistics, thus providing a means for intelli- 
gent and timely supervision and, at the same time, en- 
couraging the spirit of competition. 

The daily figures are supplied to the supervisory and 
executive officers by the bureau of statistics, which was 
formed on October 19, 1925. Since that time, the scope 
of its activities has been materially broadened. It is 
divided into two sections, one handling routine statistics, 
while the other makes all special studies. The latter 


phase of the bureau’s work is important, the rule being, 
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on the Boston & Maine, that all expenditures made for 
facilities, that cost over $5,000 are checked to deter- 
mine whether the expenditure was justified by the sav- 
ings produced in actual operation. The special section 
of the bureau also prepares all data necessary to intro- 
duce as testimony at hearings before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, or other regulatory bodies. 
Public records of railways other than the Boston & 
Maine are also maintained by the bureau. 


Building Up the System 


One of the first tasks begun by the bureau was the 
revision and standardization of all reports. Men from 
the bureau were sent out on the line to cover the road 
completely. These men instructed the local clerks as to 
the proper methods of preparing the reports. ‘They also 
explained the purpose of the reports and the uses to 
which they were put, and did everything in their power 
to enlist the interest of the employees in the reports and 
their preparation, not merely as a routine chore, but 
as an integral and important part of railway operation. 

The continued accuracy of the reports is insured by 
frequent checking of the records at the source, at yard 
offices, stations, engine terminals, etc. These periodical 




















A Full Tonnage Train Near Zoar, Mass. 


checks for orderliness and accuracy are conducted by 
field men working out of the bureau. Statistics are no 
more valuable than the comparative degree of accuracy 
with which the basic records are maintained at the 
source. Realizing this, the Boston & Maine has given 
particular care to this all-important point. 

While monthly reports are issued, they are, as a rule, 
only summaries of the daily and weekly reports, and 
are compiled primarily to meet the requirements of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and other public 
bodies. The daily and weekly reports, and particularly 
the former, reflect and aid in controlling the operations. 


The Daily Reports 


A complete check of yard operations is provided in a 
daily report covering yards where regular switching en- 
gines are employed, which shows the average number of 
cars received per engine hour. This report includes 
both daily and cumulative figures, with a comparison 
with the previous year, on the following: 

Loaded cars received per engine hour 
Empty cars received per engine hour 
Total cars received per engine hour 
Weather conditions 

Temperature 

The basic data from which this report is compiled are 
taken from a telegraphic report received from all yards 
at 7 a.m. daily. The report is distributed on the same 
day that the information is received, usually about noon. 
_and is sent to all yardmasters and to the agents, as well 
as to division and general officers. It provides an im- 
mediate check to show whether the assignment of yard 
power is following closely any change in the volume of 
business. It covers 29 yards in all. 

Another daily report is prepared covering freight sta- 
_tion operations. This report includes the following in- 
formation: 

Total tons handled 


Total expenses 
Cost per ton 

Piece work rate 
Reasons for excess 


Guarantee 
Punitive overtime 
Holiday pay 
Cost per ton, normal week, hourly basis 
Effect of run tonnage 
Net savings per ton 
Savings on tons handled 
The basic data from which the report is compiled are 
reported to the statistical bureau on the day following 
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the 24-hr. operation to which it applies. The report is 
mailed to the agents and to division and general officers 
on the second day. It provides a quick measure of the 
agents’ efficiency in adjusting their forces to meet the 
change in the volume of tonnage offered for handling. 
The unit cost is measured on the basis of the piece 
work rate in effect. The report covers the 13 largest 
stations on the Boston & Maine. 

A daily and cumulative report is also made up cover- 
ing freight train operation, which contains the follow- 
ing comparative data. 

Gross ton-miles 

Gross tons per train 

Gross tons per locomotive 

Gross ton-miles per train hour 

Gross ton-miles per locomotive hour 
Train miles per train hour 

Pounds of coal per 1,000 gross ton-miles 

This information is shown by divisions and for the 
system as a whole, and includes system figures on car 
miles per car day, both total and excluding bad order 
and surplus cars, and the figures for the system are 
compared with the corresponding figures of a year ago. 

The train statistics that are used in making up this 
report are taken from the conductor’s wheel reports, 
when all trains on the roster for the day covered are ac- 
counted for, while the fuel performance is taken from 
the corresponding fuel records. The report permits 
remedial methods to be applied to adverse tendencies 
in train operation before they have gone too far and is 
mailed to general and division operating officers on the 
fourth day after the day to which it pertains. It covers 
all of the divisions separately, together with the totals 
for the system. 

A daily report of gross ton miles per train hour on 
the system and on each division separately is tele- 
graphed to each superintendent between 4:30 and 5 
p.m. daily. This is compiled from the conductor’s 
wheel reports, which are on hand at noon each day, cov- 
ering the previous 24-hr. period, which ends at mid- 
night. Complete wheel reports are usually available on 
85 to 90 per cent of the trains at that time, and the 
overlapping wheel reports from day to day offset each 
other, so that the gross ton mile figures are reasonably 
accurate. This is wired to the superintendents so that 
they may have each day, before they leave the office, a 
close approximation of the previous day’s performance. 

The fifth daily report shows the car situation as of 
11:59 p.m. daily. It gives the current and cumulative 
figures on the following items: 

Cars received from connections (Loaded, empty, total) 
Cars delivered to connections (Loaded, empty, total) 
Cars loaded on line: 
. To off-line points 
To local points 
Total cars loaded 
Total loaded cars handled 
Total cars on line 
Cars on hand awaiting unloading 
Cars unloaded previous 24 hr. 
Stored and surplus cars 

The cars on hand, cars loaded and cars unloaded are 
estimated on the basis of telegraphic reports received 
each morning from 24 major stations, constituting 70 
to 80 per cent of the total handled at all stations, while 
the receipts and deliveries are taken from the daily in- 
terchange record. This report is sent to the general 
officers at noon on the day following the 24-hr. opera- 
tions to which it applies, and provides an immediate 
check of the volume of current traffic, in addition to 
valuable comparisons. 

Once each week, a complete comparative summary of 
freight and passenger train indices for trains, cars and 
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locomotives, is made and forwarded to general and di- 
vision operating and mechanical officers. It includes the 
physical items measured up with the three major items 
of operating costs. The cost figures in this report in- 
clude the following: 

Wage cost per 1,000 gross ton-miles 

Fuel cost per 1,000 gross ton-miles 

Locomotive repair cost per 1,000 gross ton-miles 

Passenger wage cost per train mile 

It also includes a detailed analysis of the wages, di- 
vided as between classes of labor and shown separately 
as to each division, together with a comparative analy- 
sis of the fuel costs. It is customary also for the man- 
ager of the bureau to include with this report four or 
five pertinent paragraphs of comment on its outstanding 
details. The report supplies the subjects for discussion 
at many operating staff meetings. 

A weekly comparative report also summarizes the 
freight handling and yard costs. The basic information 
is supplied from the daily reports covering these opera- 
tions, previously referred to, and the unit costs shown 
supply the subordinate officers with information as to 
the spread between their production and expenses. The 
payroll week ends on Thursday on the Boston & Maine 
and this report is distributed the following Thursday. 

A separate weekly report is prepared on rail motor 
car performance, giving the following information for 
each of the 24 rail motor ¢ars owned: 


Car number 

Type of car 

Train miles 

Car miles 

Ton-miles 

Gallons of gas used 
Train miles per gallon 
Ton-miles per gallon 


This information is compiled from special reports re- 
ceived from the mechanical and stores departments 
weekly. It is sent to general and division operating and 
mechanical officers and to each motor car operator, 
within five days after the expiration of the week to 
which it refers. 

The fourth weekly report covers the operations at 
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each of the 25 engine terminals, divided as to divisions. 
It shows comparative figures for the following items: 
Engines dispatched 
Cost per engine dispatchment 
Repair cost per engine 
Repair cost per 100 engine miles 

It is distributed five days after the close of each 
week’s operations, and is compiled from special reports 
prepared at the various engine terminals. 

Timeliness and accuracy characterize these reports. 
Definite routes and schedules have been worked out for 
getting the information to Boston at the specified time 
and such routes and schedules are adhered to closely. 


Competition Fostered 


In addition to the obvious benefits derived from these 
reports in the way of intelligent supervision of opera- 
tions, they are designed so as to foster friendly rivalry 
between the employees and supervisors of the various 
divisions and at the stations, yards and engine terminals. 
Each man concerned is given complete and accurate in- 
formation not only as to his own operations, but as to 
similar operations at other places as well, thus giving 
him a check on what is going on all over the railway, 
and inspiring him to improve his showing if he finds he 
is lagging behind. 

Under the former line-up of operating divisions, there 
could be no fair comparison of results as between di- 
visions, because of the wide variance in operating con- 
ditions. Certain divisions, because of local conditions, 
were always far behind some of the others in perform- 
ance records. When the re-assignment of operating di- 
visions took place, as described in Part I of this article, 
the general manager did not lose sight of this fact. This 
re-assignment was, of course, based primarily on oper- 
ating necessities, but, other things being equal, a non- 
productive branch line was frequently assigned to the 
division best able to stand the drag on its operating per- 
formance. In this manner, conditions were equalized, 
so that real comparisons between divisions could be 
made, supplying an incentive to each superintendent to 
do his best. 
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Conservation of Railroad 
Frontage tor Industry 
By G. E. Fetterman 
Industrial Agent, Eastern Region, Pennsylvania 


HE general impression that concern over the con- 

servation of industrial acreage is unwarranted 

fails to take into consideration certain economic 
factors which are vital to the success of any indus- 
try. Nearby labor, convenient transit facilities, prox- 
imity to primary markets, and sources of raw materials 
or semi-finished products, are some of the elements 
which to determine the value of industrial 
sites. 

The superior service of a particular railroad will not 
necessarily determine the location of a site if other fac- 
tors are out of line. Acreage possessing the necessary 
combination of advantages that give a site real in- 
dustrial value is not unlimited and is, therefore, rated 
at a premium. A railroad itself can do very little to 
improve the situation, although elimination of grade 
crossings, changes in line, construction of new lines, 
and other physical improvements have a bearing on the 
problem, and sometimes afford opportunities for con- 
structive action. 

The owner of real estate is, quite naturally, disposed 
to use his own judgment and discretion in matters con- 
cerning the use or disposal of his property. Therefore, 
it seems that the community is the logical agency to co- 
ordinate and direct the various, and frequently conflict- 
ing, interests to the end that systematic planning for 
the public good may displace “cut and slice” methods 
of dealing with questions affecting local growth. 

Even in the East, where industrial activity is becom- 
ing so concentrated in and about the larger communities, 
the wasteful or misdirected use of primary industrial 
acreage arouses little, if any, real concern on the part 
of the legislative bodies and executive authorities in- 
volved. In the opening of thoroughfares and in the im- 
provement or extension of streets or highways, some 
antiquated city plan, which dves not contemplate the 
future industrial requirements vf the community, is 
followed all too frequently. 

The cumulative effect of such procedure is to re- 
tard the healthy development of the communities—the 
last thing a railroad wishes to have take place. The 
railroad position is obvious. Its own welfare to a large 
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extent*is dependent upon the growth and prosperity of 
the cities and towns served. Therefore, protection and 
intelligent development of the industrial acreage in es- 
tablished industrial communities is of vital importance 
to the transportation companies, 

Land cannot be made, although it can be improved 
or reclaimed. Along navigable rivers the established 
bulkhead and pierhead lines determine the extent of the 
submerged area that can be improved, as well as the 
character of the improvements. Land can be used for 
one purpose and later converted to another use, but, as 
a rule, land that has lost, even in a slight degree, its 
identity as industrial property presents both engineering 
and cost problems that deprive it of its original maxi- 
mum development possibilities. Each succeeding change 
nay so restrict the uses to which the land can be put 
that eventually it is without practical value for indus- 
trial purposes. ’ 

The following actual situations show how railroad 
frontage is often increased, restricted and even de- 
stroyed : 

1. The distance from a railroad to a highway is 400 
ft., and from the highway to a navigable river is 3,600 
ft. Both parcels have a frontage of 1,200 ft. on the 
highway, and the former parcel has a similar frontage 
on the railroad. The total area between the railroad 
and the highway is ten acres, while more than 100 acres 
lie between the highway and the river. If it were im- 
possible to cross the highway with a sidetrack to serve 
the larger area, it would require a frontage of approxi- 
mately two miles along the railroad to make available 
for development an equal area between the railroad and 
the highway. 

In that case, the cost to the municipality of extending 
the sewer and water mains would be heavy, and unless 
the city were willing to make these improvements in 
advance of any tangible development of the property, 
it probably would be difficult to sell the land, becausr 
industiy usually does not like to wait for city councils 
to act. As a matter of fact, in the actual case unde’ 
consideration, the side-track was built across the high 
way prior to improvement. It probably would be im 
possible now to obtain permission from the city and 
state authorities to cross the highway with a side-track. 

2. Property east of a highway is occupied by a large 
industry, which also owns a piece of land lying on the 
opposite side of the highway. The railroad runs along 
the west side of this acreage. Anticipating the need for 
using this land, the industry has petitioned the state 
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Diagram Showing Improper Industrial Development of 100 Acres Requiring 10,900 Ft. of Railroad Frontage With No 
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highway department to relocate the highway along the 
west line of the property, adjacent to the railroad 
right-of-way. 

[f this proposed change affected only the property of 
this particular industry, little opposition would develop. 
It so happens, however, that the suggested relocation 
would place the new highway between the railroad and 
several other properties. As the heavy traffic over this 
highway is constantly increasing, owners of these pieces 
of land fear the proposed relocation would eventually 
cut off their land from siding connections, thus greatly 
depreciating its value as industrial property. The rail- 
road is interested in the case, because this particular 
district promises to show an intensive development in 
the near future, and the available industrial acreage is 
scarce. 

3. A certain company had tentative plans prepared 
for the erection of a factory, just north of its present 
plant, to manufacture a new line of goods. Then the 
company learned that the state highway department 
plans to build a new highway which is to cross the 
railroad at this point on an overhead bridge. Unless 
the plans for this bridge, which would clear the tracks 
by nineteen feet or more, are abandoned by the State, 
the company will be forced to forego building its new 
plant on the site originally chosen, because the highway 
bridge would make it impossible, from an engineering 
standpoint, to coordinate effectively the operations in 
the present and proposed plants. Another site for the 
proposed bridge has been suggested to the state high- 
way department, but the final decision in this case can- 
not be forecast. 

Consideration has been given to the suggestion that 
a clause, granting the railroad the right to extend a 
siding to reach another industry, in cases where an ex- 
tension would not be detrimental to the first industry, 
be incorporated in side-track agreements. This would 
permit the railroad frontage to be increased through 
development in depth, and also would enable the rail- 
road to avoid additional turnouts in the running tracks. 
Ability to enforce a clause of this character is, however, 
open to question, 

In the case of acreage contiguous to the railroad 
right-of-way, little, if any, intelligent planning has been 
done to guard against the wasteful or misdirected use 
of the land. Of course, the owner of property has a 
constitutional right either to dispose of or develop his 
land as he pleases, but a community cannot justify an 
attitude of indifference when obstacles are thus being 
raised to its future growth and expansion. 

The most common abuse to which industrial acreage 
is subjected is the unsound practice of locating streets 
and highways parallel with and near the railroad right- 
of-way. In many cases, the evil which invariably fol- 
lows. does not become apparent immediately, because 
the highway may not be used much for several years. 
As long as it carries light vehicular traffic, it may be 
crossed with industrial sidings at grade, but the objec- 
tions to grade crossings increase as the traffic increases. 
In time, the density of highway traffic will prevent the 
construction of additional grade crossings. When this 
situation arises, us it does frequently, the railroad pulls 
out its land cards and eliminates a promising tract of 
primary industrial acreage. 

Power companies, in their desire to serve existing in- 
dustry and further develop the territory, usually follow 
the course of least resistance. In building transmission 
lines and supporting towers as economy suggests, they 
frequently traverse land adjacent to a railroad in a way 
that decreases its potential-industrial value. 
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A railroad, by pointing out to property owners the 
potential industrial value of the land not contiguous to 
the right-of-way, but which can be reached by spur 
tracks, is creating opportunities which promise sub- 
stantial returns to the property owner, as well as to it- 
self. This suggests that a liberal policy on the part of 
a railroad in regard to the construction of industrial 
spur tracks is wise. 

In particular, foresight should be exercised to avoid 
the creation of industrial barriers paralleling the rail- 
road tracks. The development by industry of a com- 
paratively narrow strip of land along a railroad, with- 
out provision for spur tracks leading to the valuable 
acreage in the rear, is as detrimental to the industrial 
growth of a community as the presence of a broad con- 
crete highway between the railroad and potential in- 
dustrial land. 

A situation which exists in a certain eastern city pro- 
vides an appropriate illustration. A wide, improved 
street, with a double-track trolley line, parallels a rail- 
road at a distance of about 1,000 ft. The property be- 
tween this highway and the railroad is being rapidly de- 
veloped industrially. The railroad also operates an in- 
dustrial branch which crosses this highway overhead. 
The owners of the property on the far side of the high- 
way have negotiated with the railroad and arrangements 
have been made to construct an industrial spur track 
connecting with the branch line beyond its crossing of 
the highway. This industrial spur track also will paral- 
lel the highway, thus permitting the development of the 
land on the far side of the highway. Existence of the 
industrial spur, with its bridge over the highway, was 
the only feature that saved this situation. 

The wasteful or misdirected use of railroad frontage 
is so general that it can no longer be regarded as a 
natural development. If it were confined to small 
areas, adverse criticism would have to be tempered with 
reason, based on a full knowledge of the underlying 
conditions, but when large tracts are devoted to play- 
grounds, athletic fields, community centers, armories, 
cemeteries and institutions, the foresight of those re- 
sponsible for the issuance of building permits or special 
licenses certainly is open to question. 

A number of cities have adopted zoning ordinances, 
designéd to protect the property rights of individuals, 
as well as to guide the development of the community 
along a predetermined course. Zoning systems are un- 
questionably good as far as they go, but they fail in 
one important respect. For example, a district is desig- 
nated for heavy manufacturing, but the internal de- 
velopment of the district is usually permitted to pro- 
ceed without much supervision. Without a precon- 
ceived plan and some sort of centralized supervision, 
undesirable conditions, such as previously mentioned, 
will inevitably be the result. 

In a few cases, notably the Central Manufacturing 
District in Chicago and the Port Newark Terminal De- 
velopment in the vicinity of Newark, N. J., a group of 
individuals, or the municipality itself, have recognized 
the need for controlling large tracts of land devoted 
exclusively to industrial purposes. This course is com- 
mended to the consideration of all industrial centers. 

Some may possibly feel that long concentration on 
this subject has conjured up some rather fanciful ideas. 
But the questions raised cannot be dismissed lightly, be- 
cause, unless early preventative action is taken, com- 
munities that are squandering their available railroad 
frontage will awaken some day to a full realization of 
their plight and the impossibility of effecting any im- 
provement at that late date. 





























Advertising American Railways Abroad 
New York. 
To THE Epitor: 

The American railroads are up against strong competition 
for passenger traffic, but by efficient planning they can meet it. 
Advertising, to be effective, ought to be carried on all-the-year- 
round. It should call attention to the traffic facilities, schedules 
and fares, as well as the particular territory served by the rail- 
road. Everybody interested in travel has witnessed the con- 
tinuous advertising done by foreign shipping concerns, inter- 
national tourist agencies and foreign government travel bu- 
reaus in this country. Their campaign is intensified soon after 
Christmas and kept up well into the summer. Thousands of 
Americans are attracted abroad each year by this campaign. 
Then, with the summer almost here the American railroads 
start their “Reduced Summer Rates” campaign, at a time when 
many people have already made up their minds that they are 
going abroad, and have purchased their steamer tickets. 

The writer gladly leaves the details of railroad advertising 
to the experts; but in placing advertisements the smaller papers, 
read by the “homefolks” should not be overlooked. The writ- 
er has traveled on reduced summer rates out West, but has 
met hundreds of people afterwards who never knew that there 
were such rates and such opportunities to travel ; however, they 
knew the steamer rates to Europe, 

And now as a third and last suggestion: Why couldn’t the 
United States become a travel territory for Europeans, as 
Europe is for Americans? Europeans are not all poor people, 
as seems to be the belief in many quarters of this country. 
In fact, there are thousands of people abroad eager to visit the 
United States, and who also have the means (even if moderate) 
to take a trip in the East, Middle West, or all through this 
country. 

Again it becomes a matter of advertising on the part of 
the leading railroad companies. The writer was abroad two 
years ago and found that little advertising is done by American 
agencies to attract European tourists to visit the United States. 
(Much red tape at the American consulates is also detrimental). 
Europeans are naturally a bit spoiled as regards scenery, and 
they are not accustomed to train rides of 24 hours and more. 
Hence, advertising in Europe should not only call attention to 
scenic attractions, but should also emphasize the comforts of 
train service, the fast schedules, the various rates and the 
routes and circular tours offered by the American railroads. 

It is not sufficient just to send a lot of printed matter (in 
English) over to the European representatives as has been done 
in the past. American concerns advertising abroad should take 
a tip from the foreign agencies in this country, and write their 
copy in the language of the country to which the travel litera- 
This is important, although often overlooked. 

Frep EmENBENZ. 
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The Demagogue and Facts 
ABILENE, TEX, 
lo tHe Eprtor: 

“Pay the Cashier” was the mandatory inscription written on 
the guest check handed to a United States senator by a waiter 
in a modern restaurant. Remembering the lessons of economy 
which he had absorbed in that august body, the United States 
Senate, the senator scanned and footed the items on the check. 
“Roast Beef—Eighty Five Cents” was the first item that caught 
his well trained, economical eye. His indignation knew no 
bounds, and in giving vent to it a great light penetrated his 
senatorial brain. Like a flash, this guest check revealed to him 
the answer to the momentous farm relief question which has 
agitated the country for so long a time. Future generations 
should have the benefit of his vision; therefore, the senator 
had the menu published in the Congressional Record. 

“If you will notice the prices we pay for farm commodities 
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on those bills of fare and what the farmer gets for them,” said 
the senator, “you will see proportionately how much we pay 


for freight rates.” It is estimated that it took four ounces of 
roast beef to satisfy the palate of the‘senator. If this estimate 
be dependable, he paid for his roast beef at the rate of $3.40 
per pound. The same paper that carried the news item in 
reference to the senator’s dinner quoted $15.00 per hundred 
pounds as the top price paid for beef cattle on that date. The 
margin of profit is $325 per hundred, or $3.25 per pound, all 
of which, according to the senator, went to the railroads. Re- 
ducing it down to the senator’s dinner, the railroads received 
the sum of 81 cents for hauling four-ounces of roast beef to 
market. But the senator made a little error of 13,000 per cent 
in his calculation. 

From El Paso to Chicago, a distance of 1,640 miles, the 
freight rate on beef cattle is 89 cents per hundred pounds. It 
is probable that the senator’s dinner was shipped a lesser dis- 
tance. If the railroads had eliminated their charge entirely, 
and had hauled his beef absolutely free, the senator would have 
effected a saving of 2% mills. Instead of paying 85 cents for 
his dinner he could have gotten it for 84 cents, 7% mills. 

It may be argued that there are horns, hoofs, hide, and in- 
ternal accessories to be taken into consideration, which the 
senator did not eat. The railroads haul all these by-products, 
and they are converted into cash. 

The senator who thus attempted to mislead his constituents 
and others has at his command the rates of the railroads and 
a record of everything they do, even down to the pound of 
the freight they haul and the ton-mile rate. He also knew that 
the average return of the railroads on invested capital for 1928 
was only 4.66 per cent, for 1927, 4.31 per cent and in the last 
ten years it has been as low as 0.09 per cent. 

An editorial writer in commenting on the senator’s sally of 
wisdom said in derision, “the unconscionable railroads are to 
blame.” We wonder if it hurt the senatorial conscience any 
to distort the truth to the extent of 13,000 per cent. 

W. R. LeENce, 


General Manager, Abilene & Southern. 


An International Esperantist 
Association for Railwaymen 


LovisvILLe, Ky. 
To THE Eptror: 

An international association of railroad men for the purpose 
of promoting communication with each other through the 
medium of Esperanto, the artificial international language, was 
organized originally before the world war, but was abandoned 
during that period, and was re-organized again in the year 1921. 
The name of the association “La Internacia Asocio de Esper- 
antistay Fervojistoj” (The International Association of Esper- 
antist Railwaymen) indicates pretty well the object of the 
association—this is, in general, to carry on those activities 
that are of interest to railroad men of all departments and, in 
particular, to develop a technical terminology in Esperanto suit- 
able for use between railroad people of the different nations. 

The association publishes a monthly gazette in which the 
members may exchange ideas and find out what is going cn 
in the rest of the world and how other railroad mien live and 
work. The latest information I have been able to find in 
regard to the membership is {cr 1926 at which time there were 
630 members in 18 different countries. Membership dues are 
made as small as possible, $1 per year, with ten cents additional 
with application.to cover the cost of membership cards, etc. A 
special membership is open to those nct railroad employees but 
who desire to support such a movement, and to railroad em- 
ployees not Esperantists, or whe wish to learn Esperanto. The 
dues for the latter classes are the same as for the former. 
The growth of this organization is, of course, mcre or less 
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‘bound up with the spread of the Esperanto language. Accord- 
ing to my information, Esperanto is now spreading quite rapidly 
in Europe, and also in this country. It has been authorized as 
a subject for teaching in the public schools of four countries 
cf Europe. In 1921 a favorable report was made by a com- 
mittee of the league of Nations and accepted by that body, and 
the language is now being used by the International Labor 
Bureau. This organization issues a monthly bulletin in 
Esperanto. The number of commercial organizations and in- 
ternational associations using it are too numerous to mention 
in this letter, but I believe it would not be too much to say that 
most of the international associations have passed resolutions 
favorable to its use for internaticnal purposes. 

The language is quite simple and easy to learn. It is entirely 
regular, the whole grammar being given in 16 short rules—and 
there are no exceptions. The pronunciation is phonetic; accent 
falls always on the next-to-last syllable, and each letter has an 
invariable sound, the same in whatever position it may be found 
in the word. The roots of words are as international in 
character as possible. It is said that 83 per cent vf the Esper- 
anto roots are recognizable by an English-speaking person. 
One may note how the word for railroad man, “fervojisto” is 
built up from the roots “fer”, meaning iron, “voj” meaning 
road, the suffix “ist” meaning one habitually occupied with and 
“o”, which is the ending letter of all nouns. One does not have 
to learn thousands of words as in learning a new natural lan- 
guage, but by the use of the grammatical endings and about 
35 affixes the learning cf one new word often adds 20 or 25 
new words to the vocabulary. 

Last year railroad employees of Austria sent out a general in- 
vitation to Esperantist employees of every land to visit their 
country for three days. The visitors were to be entertained in 
the homes of the Austrian railroad men and were to be under 
no expense, even for hotels. Such intercourse between people 
is certain to be of great benefit to all concerned. 

Further details regarding the association may be obtained by 
railroad men who are interested by addressing the writer at 
3907 W. Parkway, Louisville, Ky. 

C. C. Fears. 


[The writer of this letter, a train dispatcher, wrote us seek- 
ing certain infermation regarding American railway practices in 
which one of his Esperantist correspondents, a high railway of- 
ficer in Europe, was interested. In supplying Mr. Fears with 
this information we asked him to tell us something about the 
Railwaymen’s Internaticnal Esperantist Association. and the 
letter published herewith was submitted in response to this 
request—THE Eprtor.] 


New Books 


Accounting by Machine Methods, by H. G. Schnakel and 
Henry C. Lang. 563 pages, 6 in. by 8% in. Bound in Cloth. 
Published by Ronald Press Company, New York. Price, 
$7.50. 


This is a detailed technical work, which tells how modern 
machine methods may be used to advantage wherever account- 
ing is done on a large scale. The authors are members of the 
accounting firm of Lang, Schnakel & Company. The method 
followed has been to tell of the various machines available, 
what they may be used for and the proper way to use them to 
achieve the best results. While the book is not directed pri- 
marily at railroad accountants, much of the subject matter will 
probably be of interest and help to them. 


Proceedings of the American Railway Engineering Associa- 
tion—V ol. 30, 1929. 6 in. by 9 in. 1,057 pages, illustrated. 
Bound in cloth. Published by the asociation, E. H. Fritch, 
secretary, 431 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

The annual proceedings of the American Railway Engineer- 

ing Association contain the reports of 24 standing committees 

and 4 special committees presented at the annual convention 
last March. Among the topics of special interest were the rail 
committee’s report as to the cause and prevention of battered 
rail ends and their reconditioning after batter has occurred; the 
economic value of different sizes of rail, and the performance 
of the transverse fissure detector car which was placed in ser- 
vice during the past year. The report of the committee on 
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Economics of Railway Operation included studies ot methods 
of obtaining a more intensive use of existing facilities; 
methods of determining the most economical train lengths, and 
flat switch switching versus the hump method. The Committee 
on Economics of Railway Labor presented a report dealing 
with labor-saving devices in which were given performance 
data and cost records of various types of roadway machines. 


A. R. E. A. Trackwork Plans. Portfolio, 9% x 13 in. Bound 
in leather for loose-leaf insertion. Published by the Man- 
ganese Track Society, New York City. Price $10, refills, $8. 

This is the 1929 edition of this important book, the first 
edition of which was issued about 10 years ago. It contains all 
of the plans and specifications fer trackwork which have been 
passed on by the American Railway Engineering Association 
and published in its proceedings, including the plans adopted at 
the 1929 convention. The preparation of this book, which ccn- 
stitutes an outstanding achievement in association work in the 
railway field, has required a large amount of time and pains- 
taking labor, since practically all cf the plans which appeared 
in previous editions have been somewhat modified. 

While the portfolio is of handy size for desk reference, the 
drawings are sharp and distinct and all of the details and 
dimensigns which are shown on the original drawings made 
by the Track Committee of the A. R. E. A. are clearly legible. 
Copies of either the complete book, or of the refills only, can 
be secured from J. B. Strong, chairman, Manganese Track 
Society, 230 Park Ave., New York, or from E. H. Fritch, 
secretary, American Railway Engineering Association, 431 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Books and Articles of Special 
Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elizabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, 
Bureau of Railway Etonomics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 


Address on the O’Fallon Decision, by W. G. Brantley, deliv- 
ered before Southern group valuation meeting, Washington, D. 
C., July 11, 1929. 26 p. Issued by Presidents’ Conference Com- 
mittee, Southern Group, Washington, D. C. Apply. 

Bus Facts for 1929. “Growth of the Motor Bus compared 
with other transportation factors,” p. 4-5. 47 p. Published by 
National Motor Bus Division, American Automobile Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. Apply. 

Carnegie Beam Sections. This is a second edition dated No- 
vember 1, 1928. It contains additions and modifications of the 
previous edition, covering tables of properties, allowable loads, 
etc. 46 pages. Pub. by Carnegie Steel Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


The Effect of the O’Fallon Decision on Railroad Valuation 
and Rate Making, by Leslie Craven, an address before the Traf- 
fic Club of Chicago, July 10, 1929. 17 p. Issued by Presidents 
Conference Committee, Western Group, Chicago, Ill. Apply. 

Foreign Trade Zones (or Free Ports), prepared by Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, War Dept., and Bureau of 
Operation, U. S. Shipping Board, as their Miscellaneous Series 
bulletin no. 3. “Terminal facilities at European free ports,” p. 
40-42 322 p. Pub. by U. S. Govt. Print. Off., $1.00. 

Pertaining to Transportation, compiled by Doris Rosenthal. 
A portfolio of 50 plates in black-and-white illustrating numer- 
ous and various methods of transportation. Quite decorative. 
Pub. by Brown-Robertson Co., Inc., New York City. $4. 

Rhymes of the Sunrise Trail, by Si Tanhauser. A gay little 
book of poems by a station agent on the Long Island Railroad. 
“The Song of Transportation” on p. 24-26 is especially quotable, 
47 p. Pub. by Parnassus, New York City. 35 cents (paper 
bound), $1.00 (cloth bound). 

Rolling Tests of Plates, by Wilbur M. Wilson. A report on 
tests, made at the University of Illinois for the American Rail- 
way Engineering Association and with the collaboration of cer- 
tain manufacturers, to develop data for the design of rollers 
for bridge expansion bearings and for rolling lift bridges. 60 
p. . Bulletin No. 191, Engineering Experiment Station, Urbana, 
Ill. 30 cents. 
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Report of the Research Director, Portland Cement Associa- 
tion. This is a bulletin of 210 pages that presents recently de- 
veloped data on the making of concrete and a large amount of 
valuable information on the strength of concrete, in tabular and 
text form. Pub. by the association, 33 West Grand Avenue, 
Chicago. 

Standard Specifications, Contains specifications for structural 
steel for buildings, bridges, locomotives, cars and for steel for 
other purposes, adopted by the Association of American steel 
manufacturers and the American Society for Testing Materials, 
129 p. Pub. by Carnegie Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Seven Place Natural Trigonometrical Functions, by Howard 
Chapin Ives. This is a compact, leather-bound pocket-book of 
222 pages, of which 142 pages are devoted to tables and the 
balance to formulas and a brief summary of the principles of 
surveying. Pub. by John Wiley and Sons, New York City. 
2.50 net. 

Wages in the United States in 1928—Supplementing “Wages 
in the United States, 1914-1927” published April 1928. “Wages 
on Class I railroads” p. 35-41. 41 p. Pub. by National Industriai 
Conference Board, New York City, $1.00. 


Periodical Articles 


Air Passenger Schedules and Rates. Tables of sixty-six air 
lines and air-rail lines. Air Travel News, August, 1929, p. 
57-65. 

Attractive Western Carriers, by Richard J. Anderson. Dis- 
cussion of recent developments in regard to the Rock Island 
and St. Louis-San Francisco railways. Financial World, August 
7. p. 180. 

Canadian Railway Pioneers, by Courtney Ryley Cooper. Dis- 
cussion of present-day railway pioneering. World’s Work, 
August, p. 72-76. 

Coast tv Coast Air-Rail Service. “Prominent airlines an- 
nounce schedules co-ordinated with crack trains of the New 
York Central, Pennsylvania and Santa Fe.” Air Travel News, 
August, 1929, p. 26-27. 

Forty Stocks Favored by Corporation Heads, by Richard W. 
Schabacker. Response to questionnaire of Forbes Magazine, in 
respect to prospects of the stock market, including railroad 
stocks. Forbes, August 1, p. 17-18. 

Investment Participation Offered in Railroad “Investment 
Trust,” by Ward Gates. Discussion of the formation of a new 
corporation to invest in railroad securities. Magazine of Wall 
Street, July 27, 1929, p. 590-91, 640. 

A New Railroad Development, by Frederick Hanssen. Con- 
centration of common stocks of utility companies in holding 
companies, Financial World, July 31, p. 145, 167. 

The Railroads and Passenger Air Transport, by Major C. E. 
McCullough. Co-ordination of rail and air transport. Air 
Travel News, August, 1929, p. 16-17, 77, 81. 

Railway Terminal Air Rights Developments and the Move- 
ment of Local Land Values, by William D. Pence. This repre- 
sents the result of an exhaustive study of the increase in land 
values on Manhattan Island for the purpose of deriving an 
accurate measure of the influence of the Grand Central im- 
provements on the value of property within the affected area. 
It offers a method which may be applied to similar situations. 
Journal of Land and Public Utility Economics, May, 1929, p. 
150-168. 

What Is Back of the Rise in Rail Stocks, by Pierce H. Ful- 
ton. Recent stock developments in the railroad world. Maga- 
zine of Wall Street, July 27, p. 595-97, 644. 

Wanted: An Unpractical Education, by John C. Parker. “I 
have little patience with the idea that subject-matter loses its 
cultural or education value merely because it is related to an 
honest world of affairs of physical fact and of live processes. 
On the contrary, a vital and vigorous education can come only 
through being related to life. My complaint would be rather 


that training youth to earn a living is not education at all; sec- 
ond, that a specific training may keep a youngster from earn- 
ing the best kind of a living; and third, that it can’t be done 
in school anyhow.” p. 524, col. 1. 
1929, p. 524-526. 


Mechanical Engineering, July 
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Looking Backward 

















One Hundred Years Ago 


The Delaware & Hudson Canal Company on August 8, 1829, 
completed a private gravity railroad from its canal at Hones- 
dale, Pa., to its mines at Carbondale, 16% miles, and conducted 
a test run of the “Stourbridge Lion,” the first steam locomotive 
to be tried out in this country for actual use. The locomotive 
was one of four imported from England and, after the test, 
was abandoned. 


Fifty Years Ago 


The International & Great Northern was sold at Austin, 
Tex., on July 31 and bought for $1,000,000 by interests repre- 
senting the bondholders. The property includes 519 miles of 
road, upon which there were first mortgages amounting to 
$7,348,000.—Railroad Gazette, August 8, 1879. 

A superintendent suggests that a great mistake is made in 
building freight cars with such stiff springs. The lack of 
elasticity subjects the track to very great wear from the jolting 
of heavily loaded cars, which a slight additional expense in- 
curred in installing 30-in. elliptical springs in place of the 
present 20-in. springs would greatly diminish. The continual 
pounding of hundreds of wheels, each representing a weight 
often of three tons, will eventually tell upon the track.—Ratl- 
way Age, August 7, 1879. 


Twenty-Five Years Ago 


The run made on July 20 by regular passenger train No. 25 
on the Atlantic City Railroad of the Philadelphia & Reading 
[now the Reading] between Camden, N. J., and Atlantic City, 
55.5 miles, showed the fastest time on record for the entire 
run, without a stop, and alsc, the highest speed ever reached 
by a steam locomotive—115.2 m.p.h., for 4.8 miles. No prepa- 
rations were made for a special run and the train left Camden 
4 min. late, reaching Atlantic City 43 min. later at an average 
speed of 77.4 m.p.h—Railway Age, August 12, 1904. 

The use of the Walschaert’ valve motion on the Baltimore & 
Ohio Mallet articulated locomotive and on the Pennsylvania’s 
de Glehn four-cylinder compound, which are now on exhibition 
at the St. Louis World’s Fair, has again brought the merits 
of this gear to the attention of American designers. These 
two locomotives represent extreme conditions as to the speeds 
for which they are intended. This would indicate that the 
Walschaert valve gear is well adapted to any kind of service— 
freight or passenger. It is fortunate that a well-designed gear 
of this type will soon be seen in this country.—Railway Age, 
August 12, 1904. 


Ten Years Ago 


Colonel Frederick W. Green, assistant to the president of the 
,>t. Louis Southwestern, has been appointed vice-president, with 
headquarters at St. Louis.—Railway Age, August 8, 1919. 

The bill embodying the “Plumb plan” for government owner- 
ship and what labor pleases to call “democracy in the operation 
of the railroads,” was introduced in the House on August 2.— 
Railway Age, August 8, 1919. 

A strike of the 15,000 employees of the elevated and surface 
lines in Chicago on July 29 placed the burden upon six railroads 
of carrying 360,000 additional suburban passengers per day in 
707 extra trains. The strike lasted four days and during that 
period these railroads handled a total of about 2,000,000 pas- 
sengers in 4,300 trains, as compared to a normal total for four 
days of 520,000 passengers and 1,470 trains—Railway Age, 
August 8, 1919. 























Odds and Ends of Railroading 











In connection with executive service records, James B. Yohe, 
who recently retired as vice-president and general manager of 
the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, spent 59 years in railway service. 


How many railways traverse graveyards?, The only instance 
to our knowledge is on the Toledo division of the Baltimore 
& Ohio, at Cincinnati, where the line runs through Spring 
Grove cemetery for a distance of more than a mile. 


A contributor remarks that the real reason for making up 
sleeping car berths, so that the passenger will lie with his 
head toward the engine, is to keep the dust out of the passen- 
ger’s face when the windows are open. 


Unusual Freight 


A 40-ft. cruiser, fully equipped with furniture, linen, dishes 
and glassware, was recently shipped over the Pennsylvania 
from Wilmington, Del., to Chicago. 


Long Railway Platforms 


The London, Midland & Scottish has a platform at Man- 
chester, England, that is 2,238 ft. long. The Bengal Nagpur 
at Khargpur, India, has one 2,350 ft. long. Are there any in 
this country that are longer? 


Engineman-Dance Caller 


An unusual sideline is that of A. F. Raders, engineman for 
the Illinois Central. He is an old-fashioned dance-caller of 
considerable fame and is in great demand for broadcasting and 
for old-time country dances. Despite the inroads of jazz, 
Raders maintains that the old-fashioned dances still enjoy a 
high degree of popularity. 


Beats World’s Champion 


An unusual honor has come to H. C. Underwood, tariff 
compiler in the general freight office of the Illinois Central at 
Chicago. He defeated Doctor Alexander Alekhine, the world’s 
chess champion, at his own game. True, the champion was 
playing a couple of dozen other games at the same time, but 
the achievement is a noteworthy one nonetheless, and Under- 
wood is our candidate for railway chess champion. 


Custer’s Engineer 


The pulling of General George A. Custer’s train en route to 
that warrior’s last battle was one of the historical episodes in 
the career of the late John T. Murphy, pensioned Illinois Cen- 
tral engineer, who died recently in Chicago. General Custer 
himself rode a considerable part of the way to Sioux City, 
Iowa, on the locomotive driven by Engineer Murphy, who 
had previously won honors and a purse of $200 by pulling 
passenger coaches out of danger during the great Chicago fire 
in 1871. The engineer’s grandfather was a stonemason who 
helped build the first Illinois Central station in Chicago; his 
father worked on car trucks at Weldon Shops, Chicago; his 
son has been an engineer on the Chicago Terminal for 33 
years, and his grandson was employed until recently in office 
work for the Illinois Central, making five generations that saw 
service on this one railroad. Engineer John T. Murphy him- 
self was retired in 1913 after half a century in the service. 


Stop Trains for Macaroni? Never! 


There are reasons why railroads running owt of Denver 
should permit stops in transit for partial unloading of carload 
shipments of agricultural implements, cement, stoneware, flour, 
bananas, malt and cereal beverages, but jams, jellies and maca- 
roni—never. That is the substance of the decision recom- 
mended to the Interstate Commerce Commission by its ex- 
aminers. The examiners explained that the policy of stopping 


carload shipments to unload partly at stations en route “was 
established years ago when the country was sparsely settled, 
the volume of freight was relatively light and freight service 
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was less frequent and uncertain.” The service was first ex- 
tended to building material and agricultural implements to 
encourage settlement and tillage of the soil, it was explained, 
and later granted to other commodities for various reasons. 
Consumers of macaroni and jams and jellies would not be 
charged less than they now are if the transit stoppage privilege 
were granted, it was held. There was no explanation of how 
the privilege happened to be extended to bananas and with- 
held from macaroni. 


A Railway Centenarian. 


At the age of 101 years, Moses Barnhart of Cypress, IIL, is 
probably the oldest former worker of the Illinois Central. 
Mr. Barnhart was a member of one of the construction gangs 
engaged in building the charter lines of the I. C. in Illinois 
more than 70 years ago. He worked with a wheelbarrow on 
the main-line grade between what are now the sites of Anna 
and Dongola, Ill. His pay was one dollar a day, and when 
the job was done he left without even waiting to see the rails 
laid or the coming of the first train. Later he took up farm- 
ing, paying $1.50 an acre for his land. 


There Are Stations and Stations 


Ben Halstead of Danville, Ill, much in a hurry, raced into 
the Englewood police station at Chicago recently. He sped 
past the sergeant’s desk like a star out of a Roman candle. 

“Can’t wait for a ticket,” he shouted to the sergeant, who 
gazed at him agape. Mr. Halstead raced down the corridor 
to the door leading to the cell block. 

“I gotta make the’ 9:16,” he gasped as he neatly straight- 
armed the lock-up keeper, Joe Condon, and plunged into a cell. 
Condon slammed the cell door shut and went out to the ser- 
geant to inquire into this strange proceeding. After a while it 
came out. Halstead, bored by Chicago, was intent upon 
getting back to Danville. He asked a pedestrian the way to 
the Englewood station. He neglected to say which station, so 
the pedestrian pointed out the police station. 

“It was my fault,” he told the police sergeant in parting, 
“IT should have said depot.” 


More Boomer Language 
Denver, Coto. 
To THE EpiTor: 

I read, with considerable pleasure, the article entitled, “Rail- 
road Talk”; in your issue of June 22. 

Many years ago, when I was employed by the passenger 
department of the Pennsylvania, we were known by the pic- 
turesque term of “body-snatchers”. Before I became a rail- 
road employee, I was accustomed to hearing section laborers 
called “paddies”, probably because most of them, at that time, 
were Irish. 

Cuartes C. Boccs. 
Warren, Onto. 
To THE Eprtor: 

May I add a few to the list of terms contained in your 

issue of June 22: 


ies eek sBbep os seaeddga Fog eater 

sds pag derasinee cab wd Ob Smoke agent 
ECCT CCC Te Smokestack 
Telegraphers (3rd trick) .......... Owls 

SE vebe cb cinesstadh ahead eee Hut ; 

Tee BOM oh ev ki nacascbevees Bend the iron 

R. N. Fisk. 
Newark, N. J. 


To THE Eprror: 
May I contribute the following to the railroad terms: 


DS. nc evesdedete res tsane Dolly flapper 
Locomotive with large drivers..... High boy 
Locomotive with small drivers..... Ground hog 
Switching locomotive with sloping 
EE pe ROE TS Ss Bob tail 
EE rns Kp ada c.ue'eh Wide ds twee Timmy 
TO CRO 5 ccc csnswessces Dunnagin 
EY We ceidaig ciudbbbc Sb dss uD Mud hen 


COON GFOIM o.oo. cavces a 
Relieving a crew after 16 hours 


Dog-catching 
Harry Cottere.. 








Tue Curicaco, Rock Istanp & PACcIFIc, 
in conjunction with 19 cities and towns 
in Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas, has 
organized to combat the malaria mos- 
quito, following the unusual wet weather 
which has visited nearly all sections of 
the southwest this summer. The cam- 
paign is being carried out throught the 
medical and operating departments of 
the railroad. The measures employed in- 
clude the use of oil and, where the nui- 
sance is particularly bad, provide for 
draining on an extensive scale. The work 
on the ground is under the direction of 
H. W. VanHovenberg, consulting sanitary 
engineer of the Rock Island and his as- 
sistants. 


TWENTY-SEVEN THOUSAND EMPLOYEES 
of the Pennsylvania have just completed 
their payments on shares of the com- 
pany’s. stock which they bought under 
the plan promulgated by the company ‘ast 
year; and they now take their places as 
full-fledged stockholders of the company. 
‘lhs stock is now paying dividends at 
the rate of eight per cent per annum. 
About 66,000 other employees, who have 
bought stock and who are paying on in- 
stallments, have not yet completed their 
purchases. The railroad company offers 
to empioyees who have not the facilities 
of a safe deposit box, the privilege of 
keeping the stock certificates in the vaults 
of the company without charge. 


Eight-Hour Day for Trackmen 


The Pennsylvania, following confer- 
ences between officers of the road and a 
committee of the Pennsylvania System 
Fraternity, has arranged for the eight- 
hour day, beginning August 16, for all 
track employees. This includes not only 
foremen and laborers, but track walkers, 
carpenters and plumbers. For work over 
eight hours in any one day, time and one- 
half will be allowed. 


Wage Statistics for May 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


reports the total number of persons in the 
service of Class I railways as of the mid- 
dle of May, 1929, as 1,714,389; total com- 
pensation for the month, $250,745,324. The 
comparison with May of last year shows 
an increase of 0.27 per cent in the number 
of employees and an increase of 3.24 per 








cent in compensation received by them. 

In maintenance of way and structures 
there is a slight increase in the number 
of employees, as compared with last year, 
and also in train and engine service. In 
maintenance of equipment and stores there 
is a decrease. Other departments show 
slight changes. 


Novel L. & N. Safety Bulletin 


A unique safety bulletin board, which 
shows, at a glance, whether injuries are 
increasing or decreasing, has been erected 
in the South Louisville boiler shop of the 
Louisville & Nashville. The board, which 
was designed and erected by C. Reynolds, 
foreman of the boiler shop layout gang, 
quickly attracts attention, and it imparts 
the shop’s safety standing at a glance. 

Except for the operation of the lights, 
the accompanying photograph explains it- 
self to the reader. The green light glows 
continuously unless there is a reportable 
injury, at which time the green light is cut 
out and the red light burns the rest of the 
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Safety Record Shown at a Glance 
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month. On the first day of the following 
month, however, the red light is cut out 
and the green light glows again and con- 
tinues to shine until there is another re- 
portable injury. 

In case of injuries not reportable to the 
government, the yellow light of caution 
glows as a warning that something is 
wrong. This yellow light burns until the 
first of the next month. If the green light 
is burning and a non-reportable injury oc- 
curs, the yellow light glows along with 
the green. 

The safety activities in this shop have 
made decided improvement in the per- 
sonal injury situation: In 1927 the shop 
averaged 18 injuries a month while in 
1928 this average was cut to 2.5 injuries, 
and thus far in 1929 the average is 1.2 in- 
juries. Between 3,000 and 4,000 men are 
employed and the number of man-hours 
worked is 600,000 a month. In 1928 the 
employes worked an average of 242,676 
man-hours per injury. 

As a result of special no-accident drives 
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this shop went through the months of 
November, 1928, and May, 1929, without 
a reportable injury. 


Condition of Locomotives 
and Cars 


Class I railroads on July 15 had 8,225 
locomotives in need of repairs or 14.3 per 
cent of the number on line, as reported by 
the Car Service Division of the American 
Railway Association; an increase of 772 
compared with July 1, at which time there 
were 7,453 or thirteen per cent, the low- 
est number in need of repairs ever re- 
ported. Class I railroads on July 15 had 
5,414 serviceable locomotives in storage, 
compared with 5,411 on July 1. 

On the 15th 145,411 freight cars were 
in need of repairs, equal to 6.5 per cent of 
the number on line. This was an increase 
of 3,347 cars above the number reported 
on July 1. 


Great Northern Relinquishes Con- 
trol of Motor Coach Lines 


Control of the Northland Transporta- 
tion Company has been sold by the Great 
Northern to the Motor Transit Corpora- 
tion and Automotive Investments, Inc., 
which are affiliated with the motor coach 
system of the Greyhound Lines. The 
coaches will be operated as the Northland 
Greyhound Lines. 

The Great Northern will retain a large 
minority interest in the motor coach com- 
pany and will be represented on its board 
of directors. In conformity with the na- 
tional policy of the Greyhound system, the 
Northland Greyhound Lines will co-oper- 
ate with the railway by providing service 
which will supplement train service. 

The Northland Transportation Com- 
pany was formed in 1924 by consolidating 
several small lines. It was acquired by the 
Great Northern early in 1925, and since 
then has been expanded until its lines 
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Ticket Office Interior Which Harmonizes With Oriental Limited 
Decorative Scheme 


form an extensive network in Great 
Northern territory in Minnesota. 


Great Northern Opens New Office 
Building at Seattle 


The Great Northern has opened in its 
new four-story office building in the 
business district of Seattle, Wash. a 
ticket office and information bureau 
which has incorporated as one of its. 
features individual tables and desks 
where patrons may be seated and have 
itineraries of their trips arranged with- 
out the distractions which so often at- 
tend the transaction of business when 
standing at a counter. The city ticket 
office is given an air of spaciousness by 
a ceiling 16 ft. in height. The general 
color note of the room is a pastel shade 
of green symbolical of the decorative 
scheme of the railroad’s Oriental Limited. 














New Great Northern 








Office Building at Seattle, Wash. 





The attractiveness is enhanced by the use 
of luxurious and harmonious furnish- 
ings. The second and third floors of the 
building are used by the freight and pas- 
senger traffic and the export and import 
departments and the executive, agricul- 
tural development and legal departments. 


“Lightning Flash” Crossing 
Signal 

The “lightning flash” highway crossing 
signal, made by Dominion International 
Equipments, Ltd., Ottawa, Canada, has 
been installed in Niagara Falls, Ont., at a 
number of crossings of the Michigan Cen- 
tral—25 signals in all; and to celebrate 
the completion of the installation the city, 
on July 30, held a “safety day” with pub- 
lic ceremonies, including a banquet, large- 
ly attended. Addresses were made by 
Hon. T. C. Norris, member of the board 
of railway commissioners for Canada, 
Hon. George S. Henry, minister of high- 
ways for Ontario, and others. 

The “lightning flash” signal has been in 
use for some time at a crossing near 
Hull, Quebec, and a picture of it was 
shown in the Railway Age of May 4 last, 
page 1066. The light, the shape of the 
conventional flash of lightning and about 
4 ft. long, is produced by neon tubes. 


Arizona Train-Limit Law 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and 
the Southern Pacific filed pleas in the 
United States District Court at Los An- 
geles, Cal., on July 24 for an injunction 
to restrain the enforcement of the Ari- 
zona train limit law. A hearing on the 
motions will be held on September 30. 

In these actions, which are directed 
against K. Berry Peterson, attorney gen- 
eral of Arizona, the railroads seek to 
have set aside the state law passed in 
1912 which prohibits the operation in 
Arizona of freight trains of more than 
70 cars, exclusive of the caboose, and 
passenger trains of more than 14 cars. 
In the bills of complaint the Santa Fe es- 
timates that the net annual saving in 
freight train operation through annul- 

(Continued on page 400) 
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News of the Week 


(Continued from page 393) 


ment of the law would be at least $523,- 
000 while the Southern Pacific estimates 
that its annual saving would be more 
than $446,000. 

The railroads state that the passenger 
train limit places them at a disadvantage 
with other western roads which do not 
operate through Arizona in the solicita- 
tion of parties which for social or busi- 
ness reasons desire to travel on one train 
but are composed of so many persons 
that they cannot be carried on a 14-car 
train. The Santa Fe is at times com- 
pelled to furnish meals at eating houses 
instead of on diners because of the law. 


C. N. R. Six Months Earnings 

Gross earnings of $127,145,211, operat- 
ing expenses of $106,256,266 and net earn- 
ings of $20,888,945, were reported by the 
Canadian National for the six months 
ending June 30, according to the financial 


statement recently issued. Compared 
with the first six months of 1928, the 
foregoing figures represent respectively 


increases of $3,931,685 or 3.19 per cent in 
gross earnings, $2,913,116 or 2.82 per cent 
in expenses and $1,018,570 or 5.13 per 
cent in net earnings. The operating ratio 
for the first six months of the current 
year was 83.57 per cent. ‘ 

The statement also reports increased 
gross earnings for the month of June as 
compared with those of June, 1928. Dur- 
ing June, 1929, this figure was $22,196,921 
as against gross earnings of $22,032,767 
in June, 1928. Operating expenses during 
June, 1929, were $19,755,993 and net earn- 
ings of the month were $2,440,928. These 
compare respectively with June, 1928, op- 
erating expenses of $19,226,109 and net 
earnings of $2,806,658. Thus, despite the 
increased gross earnings in June, 1929, 
the net earnings were $365,731 less than 
those of the corresponding 1928 month. 
‘Lhe report points out that a considerable 
proportion of the increased operating ex- 
penses of June this year was due to re- 
cent wage increases. 


* * * 





On the Boston & Maine 
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Traffic 








Seventy car loads of walnut logs from 
Australia left Cape Charles, Va., over the 
Pennsylvania on July 26, for Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. The shipment included 372 logs, 
some of which measured 6 ft. in diame- 
ter. 


The Moffat tunnel (Colorado), which 
was blocked on July 25 by failure of 
timbering and a cave-in near East Portal, 
Colo., was reopened and Denver & Sait 
Lake trains resumed operation through it 
on July 30. 


The Pere Marquette launched two high- 
speed car ferries, for use on Lake Michi- 
gan between Ludington, Mich. and points 
in Wisconsin, at Manitowoc, Wis. on 
August 6. These boats, which were con- 
structed by the Manitowoc Ship-building 
Corporation, are driven at a rate of 18 
m. p. h. by turbine-electric propulsion 
equipment and are expected to reduce the 
time consumed in crossing the lake. 


Railroads between Chicago and points 
in California will again establish a 
$52.50 one-way passenger fare as a means 
of combating motor coach competition. 
These rates are the same as those that 
were in effect from March 15 to April 
30 and which at that time proved so suc- 
cessful. This time the rates will be in 
effect from August 15 to September 15 
and, as before, will be honored only in 
day coaches. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific and the Union Pacific have joint- 
ly purchased a large tract of land in 
Spokane, Wash.—16 city blocks—on which 
they will develop an industrial district. 
Three sets of industrial trackage will 
serve the tract, which, when developed 
will consist of three strips five blocks 
long and 250 ft., 320 ft. and 180 ft. 
wide respectively. Plans call for the lay- 
ing of water mains, tracks and grading. 

The Minneapolis & St. Louis and the 
Wabash have reduced the running time of 
the North Star Limited between St. Paul, 
Minn. and St. Louis, Mo. 50 minutes. 
The train now leaves St. Paul at 3:30 p. 
m. instead of 6:30 p. m. and arrives in St. 
Louis at 9:58 a. m. instead of 1:48 p. m. 
This train also carries cars from Kansas 
City which arrive there at 10:20 a. m. in- 
stead of 4:33 p. m. Returning, the train 
leaves St. Louis at 2:00 p. m. as formerly 
and arrives in St. Paul at 8:15 a. m. 
instead of 9:00 a. m. Train No. 4 of 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis now leaves 
St. Paul at 7:45 p. m. instead of 9:00 p. 
m. and arrives in Des Moines at 9:40 a. 
m. instead of 10:20 a. m. 


Freight Commodity Statistics 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued a summary of freight commo- 
dity statistics of Class I steam railways 
for the first quarter of 1929. It shows 
tons of freight originated totaling 286,- 
783,369 as compared with 274,315,087 in 
1928, an increase of 12,468,282 tons. 


Products of mines show an increase of 











— 
——— 





about 7 per cent and manufactures and 
miscellaneous 8 per cent, but there are 
decreases under the heads of Animals and 
of Products of Forests. These with slight 
changes in other commodities result in a 
total increase, as shown above, of about 
4% per cent. The statement contains the 
usual totals of the six classes of commo- 
dities for each of the regions and districts, 
together with eight pages showing totals 
of commodities in extensive detail, for 
each region, under the heads of Revenue 
Freight Originated, Revenue Freight Ter- 
minated and Total Carried, with Freight 
Revenue; alto total revenue freight traffic 
on each of the leading railways—those 
having over $10,000,000 of freight revenue 
for the year 1928. 


Examiners’ Report on Western 
Trunk Line Freight Rates 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
on August 7, made public a report pro- 
posed to the commission by William J. 
Koebel and Peter C. Paulson, examiners, 
on Part 2 of the rate structure investiga- 
tion No. 17,000, which is a pamphlet of 
225 pages, discussing at length the class 
freight rates in Western trunk line terri- 
tory, with historical notes going back to 
the early days of railroading. The rates 
in issue, generally speaking, are those on 
freight moving between points in W. T. L. 
territory; and between points in that terri- 
tory on the one hand and points in the 
entire country east of the Mississippi 
River and Lake Michigan on the other 
hand, including lake-and-rail. 

Dissatisfaction has existed for many 
years and finally the railroads filed a petition 
seeking a complete revision, and the com- 
mission began the present investigation, 
at the same time including matters brought 
up by other complaints. Hearings were 
held in Chicago and in the principal cities 
in W. T. L. territory. The railroads also 
filed petitions with state commissions ask- 
ing revision of intrastate rates, and a com- 
mittee of state commissioners has co- 
operated with the I. C. C. The state cases 
of Nebraska, South Dakota and Michigan 
were heard jointly with the federal pro- 
ceedings. 

The examiners recommend that W. T. 
L. territory be divided into three zones. 
The lowest-rated zone includes, roughly, 
that part of the territory east of the 
Missouri River and Sioux Falls—Twin 
Cities-Duluth line. The intermediate zone 
lies west thereof and includes most of 
eastern Kansas, southeastern Nebraska, 
and the area east of a line from Sioux 
City through Mitchell and «Aberdeen, S. 
Dak., and Fargo and Grand Forks, N. 
Dak., to Duluth. The highest-rated zone 
includes that part of the territory west 
and north of the intermediate zone. They 
are termed zones I, II, and III, respec- 
tively. 

For application between points in the 
lowest-rated zone there is recommended a 
distance scale of rates nearly 83 per cent 
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of the scale prescribed for Oklahoma and 


other southwestern States in the con- 
solidated Southwestern Cases; and for the 
intermediate zone the same as the Kansas- 
Missouri scale prescribed for southwestern 
Missouri and eastern Kansas. The highest 
scale is identical with the southwestern 
scale. For application between points in 
different zones, the examiners recommend 
that the lower or lowest scale be applied 
for the entire distance, plus differeatials 
for the distances in the higher-rated zones. 

The measure and progression of the 
scales are briefly indicated by the follow- 
ing first-class rates: 


Miles Scale I Scale II Scale III 
5 32 33 36 
100 66 73 79 
200 91 101 109 
300 109 124 133 
400 127 146 157 
500 142 162 174 
800 187 211 227 
900 198 223 240 
1,500 264 296 318 


While the proposed basis would effect 
many reductions in the present rates, in- 
creases would predominate. The measure 
of increase is substantially greater in the 
lowest-rated zone than in the others. It is 
intended to give W. T. L. respondents 
some additional revenues, which it is be- 
lieved their financial condition warrants. 

The plan employed in constructing 
rates between points in different zones in 
W. T. L. territory is recommended also 
for constructing interterritorial rates be- 
tween points in Illinois, official and 
southern territories on the one hand, and 
W. T. L. territory on the other. A basic 
scale, approximating 68 per cent of the 
Southwestern scale, is recommended for 
application to the entire distance, plus 
differentials for the distance within the 
\W. T. L. zones and in southern territory. 
A different method is recommended as a 
temporary measure for application be- 
tween southern and W. T. L. territories on 
traffic moving through Mississippi River 
gateways, Memphis and south. 

On lake and rail rates it is proposed 
that the water distance be equated to rail 
distance on the basis of 10 water miles to 
3 rail miles. 

It is recommended that the western 
classification shall govern both W. T. L. 
intraterritoria! and interterritorial rates, 
and that the percentage relationships of 
the lower classes to first class should be 
the same as those prescribed in the con- 
solidated Southwestern Cases, except that 
27.5 per cent is proposed for fifth class. 

Large groupings of points in W. T. L. 
territory, based on commercial reasons, are 
disapproved. 

It is further recommended that on 
certain commodities, including agricultural 
implements, dairy products, canned goods 
and iron and steel articles, the rates shall 
be based on certain percentages of first 
class lower than would result by applica 
tion of the full class basis. No finding 
is recommended as to intrastate rates. 

Notice is given that all exceptions must 
be filed with the Commission on or before 
September 30, with the usual formalities; 
and replies to such exceptions must be 
hied on or before October 19. The case is 
assigned for oral argument in Washing- 
ton on October 21, 22, 23, 24, and 25. 
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Locomotives 


THE Patapsco & Back River has or- 
dered two locomotives from the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works. 


Freight Cars 


Tue TexAs ComPANny is inquiring for 
four tank cars. 


Tue Paciric Fruir Express is inquir- 
ing for 400 refrigerator cars of 50 tons’ 
capacity. 


THE Moss Tie Company has ordered 
one special box car from the Mt. Vernon 
Car Manufacturing Company. 


Tue Cuicaco, MitwaAuKkeEE, St. Paut & 
PaciFiIc is inquiring for 1000 mill type 
gondola cars of 70 tons’ capacity. 


THe Pures PETROLEUM COMPANY 
has ordered ten tank cars from the Gen- 
eral American Tank Car Corporation and 
five tank cars from the American Car & 
Foundry Company. 


THe Brapen Copper CoMPANy has or- 
dered 23 flat cars of 30 tons’ capacity 
from the American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany. 


THe Cities Service TANK LINE has 
ordered four tank cars from the Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Company. Inquiry 
for this equipment was reported in the 
Railway Age of June 22. 


THe PuHirapecpHiA & ReaApInNG Coat & 
Iron CoMPANy has ordered ten auto- 
matic drop bottom dump cars of 35 tons’ 
capacity from the American Car & Foun- 
dry Company. 


Passenger Cars 


THe New York, New Haven & Hart- 
FORD is inquiring for from 2 to 20 oil- 
electric rail motor cars. This road has 
given an order for one club car to the 
Osgood Bradley Car Company. 


Machinery and Tools 


Tue AtTcHIsOoN, TopeKA & SANTA FE is 
inquiring for eight grinding ru«achines. 


Tue Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PAaciFic 
is inquiring for seven grinding machines. 


Tue New York CENTRAL is inquiring 
for a 52-in. boring machine. 


THe MINNEAPOLIS, St. Paut & SAuLt 
Ste. Marie has ordered one Putnam 
double-end axle lathe from Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 


THe New YorK CENTRAL has ordered 
one heavy-duty helical geared Timken- 
ized lathe and one standard pattern heli- 
cal geared Timkenized lathe from Mann- 
ing, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 





Iron and Steel 


THE CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO 
& Sr. Louis has ordered 2,000 tons of 
structural steel for two bridges in In- 
diana from the American Bridge Com- 
pany. 


THe New York, New Haven & Hart- 
FORD has ordered 15,000 tons of rail from 
the United States Steel Corporation and 
15,000 tons from Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany. 


Tue Union Paciric has ordered 1,500 
tons of structural steel for a passenger 
station at Omaha, Neb., from the “Mil- 
waukee Bridge Company and 200 tons 
for miscellaneous bridge work from the 
McClintic-Marshall Company. 


Tue Cuicaco, MitwauKkee, St. Paut & 
PaciFic is inquiring for 400 tons of struc- 
tural steel for miscellaneous bridge work, 
800 tons for track elevation work at 
Evanston, IIl., and 650 tons for a subway 
at Milwaukee, Wis. 


» ee . 
Signaling 
Tue Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy 
has ordered from the General Railway 
Signal Company an electric interlocking 


for Lincoln, Neb.; 78 working levers. 
Color-light signals will be used. 


THe Itirmvors TerMInaAL System has 
ordered from the Union Switch & Signal 
Company materials for the installation of 


‘automatic block signals on its lines from 


Staunton, IIl., to Peoria and from Spring- 
field, Ill., to Mackinaw Junction, a total 
distance of 240 miles. Color-light signals 
will be used. 


ATCHISON, TopEKA & SANTA FE.—Cor- 
rection.—The contract for an electric in- 
terlocking at San Joaquin drawbridge 
(Cal.) was awarded to the General Rail- 
way Signal Company. 


Tue Granp TruNK has ordered from 
the Union Switch & Signal Company 
materials for the installation of automatic 
block signals between Battle Creek, Mich. 
and Charlotte, 26 miles, double track. 
Color-light signals will be used. 


THE AMERICAN LocomoTivE COMPANY 
has ordered from the General Railway 
Signal Company 25 sets of automatic train 
control apparatus for locomotives being 
built for the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis. 


THe READING COMPANY has contracted 
with the Union Switch & Signal Com- 
pany for the installation of a new electro- 
pneumatic interlocking at Reading Ter- 
minal, Philadelphia. The machine will 
have 111 levers, and color-light signals 
will be used. 
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Supply Trade 








The Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Company has opened a sales promotion 
office at 905 Exchange Bank building, 
Tulsa, Okla., in charge of J. A. Mussler. 


The National Bearing Metals Corpor- 
ation has moved its office from 30 
Church street to 230 Park avenue, New 
York City. 


G. A. Secor, district sales manager of 
the Buda Company, Harvey, IIL, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., has been 
promoted to sales manager with head- 
quarters at Chicago, succeeding J. L. 
Artmaier who has been granted a leave 
of absence. ' 


P, F. Baillet, has been made manager 
of foreign sales for the Ampco Twist 
Drill Company, Jackson, Mich., with of- 
fices at 461 Eighth avenue, New York. 
This concern has also recently estab- 
lished a branch office at Minneapolis, 
Minn., making a total of 18 branch of- 
fices in principal cities of the country. 


A fire which occurred early on the 
morning of August 3 in the office build- 
ing of the Waterbury Battery Company, 
Waterbury, Conn., resulted in the loss 
only of office equipment. No records 
were damaged and production which is 
carried on in a separate building suf- 
fered no interruption. 


William McBride has been elected 
president of the Mead-Penn Iron Works 
Company, Meadville, Pa. succeeding 
Otto Kohler, who will devote his time 
in future to his many other _inter- 
ests. Mr. McBride was the president 
and principal owner of the Fort Pitt 
Spring & Manufacturing Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., which business he sold 
about a year ago. 


The sale of the Commonwealth Steel 
Company, Granite, Ill, to the General 
Steel Castings Corporation, which is 
building a plant at Eddystone, Pa., was 
formally closed on july 31, and the 
General Steel Castings Corporation ac- 
quired all the assets of the Common- 
wealth Steel Company. The officers of 
the General Steel Castings Corporation 
are: R. H. Ripley, president; H. M. 
Pflager, vice-president; A S. Blagden, 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Eddystone division; Harris Hob- 
litzelle, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Commonwealth division; G. 
H. Alston, secretary and treasurer. C. 
H. Howard will act as chairman of the 
board. 


Robert M. Waples, who has been 
elected secretary and manager of the 
service department of the Garlock Pack- 
ing Company, with headquarters at Pal- 
myra, N. Y., was born on February 11, 
1894, at Philadelphia, Pa. He spent his 
early years at Ocean View, Del., and 
from 1911 to 1915 attended Drexel I»- 


stitute, Brown Preparatory School and 
Pierce Business School in Philadeiphia. 
In October of the latter year he en- 
tered the service of the Garlock Pack- 
ing Company as a file clerk in the Phil- 
adelphia branch and then served succes- 
sively as assistant order clerk, order 
clerk, chief clerk and salesman at that 
point. During the World War Mr. 
Waples served with Company I, 319th 
Infantry in France. In June, 1919, he 
was appointed a salesman in the Balti- 
more territory; early in 1920 he was 
transferred to the North and South Car- 
olina territory and in October, 1920, 
he became assistant to the manager of 
the packing department of the United 
States Rubber Company at New York. 
During 1923 he was successively vice- 
president and treasurer and _ general 
manager of the Crandall Packing Com- 
pany, Palmyra, and in 1924 he returned 
to the Garlock Packing Company as 
assistant to the vice-president and as- 
sistant general manager. .Mr. Waples 
was appointed manager of the service 
department in March, 1927, a position 
he held until his election as secretary. 


The Continental Brake Shoe & Equip- 
ment Company, New York, has opened 
a Cleveland, Ohio, office in the Ter- 
minal Tower, in charge of Paul Zens 


Paul Zens 


who has been elected a director and 
vice-president of the company. Mfr. 
Zens was one of the original four mem- 
bers of the Jordan Motor Car Company, 
having gone to Cleveland with Edward 
S. Jordan from the old Thomas B. Jef- 
fery Company of Kenosha, Wis. He 
continued in an executive capacity with 
the Jordan Company, in’ charge of. pur- 
chases and later in charge of sales, leav- 
ing the company a few months ago 
after serving for twelve years. 


W. J. Beck for 19 years director of 
research of the American Rolling Mill 


‘Company, Middletown, Ohio, has been 


appointed assistant to Charles R. Hook, 
general manager. Mr. Beck will have 
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direct charge of the development in elec- 
trical steel sheets for magnetic purposes. 
He graduated from Purdue University in 
1896 and served for several years as an 
electrical engineer with the Westing- 


W. J. Beck 


house Electric Company. He entered 
the service of the American Rolling Mill 
Company in 1903 as superintendent of 
its electrical department and since 1910 
has served as director of research. 
The laboratories of the company are 
equipped for the study of magnetic prob- 
lems involved in the designing of elec- 
trical machinery, this work has been 
carried on under the direction of Mr. 
Beck, who will now devote his entire 
time to this development. Mr. Beck is 
a member of many technical socictics 
both in the United States and Europe. 


Darius E. Peck, assistant manager of 
the law department of the General 
Electric Company since 1920, has been 
elected vice-president and general coun- 
sel, Allen H. Jackson, vice-president and 
general counsel since 1922 and associ- 
ated in the company’s law department 


Darius E. Peck 


since 1902, having asked to be relieved 
on August 1 of his responsibilities in 
active service. Darius E. Peck was 
born in 1877 at Hudson, N. Y. and was 
graduated from Williston Academy at 
Easthampton, Mass., and Yale Univer 


sity. He was admitted to the bar in 
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1901 and practiced law in New York 
city from 1902 until 1913, when he be- 
came a member of the law department 
of the General Electric Company and 
moved to Schenectady. Seven years 
later he was appointed assistant man- 
ager of the department, a position he 
held until! his promotion to vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel. Mr. Peck 
has had considerable experience in the 
public utility field, having served in 
1915 as secretary, treasurer and a di- 
rector of the Schenectady Ilhiminating 
Company, the Mohawk Gas Company 
and the Schenectady Power Company; 
from 1920 for several years as a director 
and secretary of the Adirondack Power 
& Light Corporation; from 1925 until 
April of this year as secretary of the 
Mohawk Hudson Power Corporation 
and he is at present a director of the 
New York Power & Light Corporation. 


Dr. Anson Hayes has been appointed 
director of research of the American 
Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, 
Ohio, in charge of all metallurgical re- 
search problems for the organization. 
Dr. Hayes is a graduate of Drake Uni- 
versity in the class of: 1908. He was 
viven his masters degree at Iowa State 
College and his Ph.D. was received 
from the University of Chicago. For 
the past year and one half he has been 
chief of the chemical division of the 
Armco research division, before joining 





Dr. Anson Hayes 


the American Rolling Mill Company, he 
held the chair of physical chemistry at 
lowa State College for 12 years and 
headed that division of its chemical de- 
partment. He also taught graduate 
courses in thero-dynamics and directed 
research work in the study of factors 
that influenced the stability of iron car- 
‘ide, particularly in white iron composi-. 
tion suitable for the manufacture of mal- 
able iron. 


Obituary « 


Armistead K. Baylor, commercial en- 

gineer ofethe General Electric Company 
‘d suddenly on August 1 at Ipswich, 
ass., at the age of 61. 
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ARKANSAS WESTERN.—A contract for 
the grading for an extension from Wald- 
ron, Ark., 23.5 miles southeast, has been 
let to Williams & McWilliamson. The 
total estimated cost of constructing this 
branch line is $420,000. 


AtcHison, TorpeEKA & S#nta Fe.—A 
contract for the construction of a two- 
story brick and reinforced concrete sta- 
tion at Newton, Kan., has been awarded 
to M. R. Stauffer, Newton. 


ATCHISON, TopEKA & Santa Fe. (Kan- 
sas City Mexico & Orient).—A contract 
has been awarded to the List Construc- 
tion Company, Kansas City, Mo., for the 
construction of an extension between 
Pisano, Tex., and Presido, 73 miles. 


CHESAPEAKE & Onto.—This company 
received bids until August 8, for the re- 
building of a bridge on its lines in Mays- 
ville, Ky., at a cost of approximately 
$174,600. Authorization has been given 
for the construction of a water treating 
plant and station on this company’s lines 
at Boston, Ind., at an estimated expendi- 
ture of $49,000. A contract has been 
awarded to the West Virginia Construc- 
tion Company, Charleston, W. Va., for 
the construction of an underpass under 
this, company’s lines in St. Albans, W. 
Va., the cost of the project, $110,000 be- 
ing shared by the railway and city. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric- 
WasasH.—The city of St. Louis (Mo.) 
has passed an ordinance authorizing the 
construction and appropriating funds for 
the city’s share of the cost of construct- 
ing a 120-ft. reinforced concrete and steel 
structure to carry the tracks of.the. Wab- 
ash over Kings highway at St. Louis at 
a cost of $52,000, and for the depression 
of the Wabash and Rock Island tracks 
adjacent to and through Forest park and 
for the construction of reinforced con- 
crete viaducts to carry Union boulevard 
Lindell boulevard and Grand drive ove 
the tracks of the two companies, at a 


cost of $480,000. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—A 
contract for clearing the site for the 
construction of a freight station on Six- 
teenth street between Mason and Pierce 
streets, Omaha, Neb., has been let to I. 
L. Busche, Omaha. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—A 
contract for the construction of exten- 
sions and improvements to the engine- 
house and shops at Forty-seventh street, 
Chicago, has been awarded to the T. 5S. 
Leake Construction Company, Chicago. 


CINCINNATI UNION TERMINALS.—A con- 
tractyfor the: gradimg.for the site of the 
;new terminal: project: in the. Mill creek 
hottoms at Cincinnati, O., has been let, to 
3;Winston Brothers Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn. This work involves the placing of 
6,000,000 cubic yards of earth. 


Derrorr, Torevo & Lronton.—A_ con- 
tract for the construction of a grade sep- 
aration structure at Ecorse, Mich., which 
includes the erection of two reinforced 
concrete and steel spans has been let to 
C. R. Boulton, Columbus, Ohio. The 
cost of this project is estimated at $100,- 
000. 


ELIZABETH SOUTHERN.—This company 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for permission to construct 
a new line from Elizabeth, La., to Kinder, 
a distance of avout 40 miles. This line 
will connect with the Santa Fe at Eliza- 
beth and with the Gulf Coast Lines at its 
southern terminal. 


Los ANGELES & SALr Laxe.—This com- 
pany has been. authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to construct 
a branch line extending easterly approxi- 
mately 22 miles from a point about seven 
miles south of Las Vegas, Nev., to serve 
the Boulder Canyon region. It is esti- 
mated the project will involve an expendi- 
ture of about $840,000. 


Missourr Pactric.—This company plans 
the immediate expenditure of about $9,- 
000,000 for grade revision and realinement 
of track on its Central Kansas division 
between Osawatomie, Kan. and Hoising- 
ton on the line between Kansas City, Mo., 
and Pueblo, Col. The improvement in- 
cludes cight projects with a total of 38.4 
miles of track on which the maximum 
grade will be 0.7 per cent and the maxi- 
mum curvature, of 2 deg. 30 min. A sec- 
tion between Rapp, Kan., and Admire, 8.7 
and another between Allen Kansas and 
Council Grove, 16 miles, will be complete- 
lv relocated. It is expected that contracts 
for the work will be let before August 
15 and that the entire project will be 
completed by July, 1930. 


New Or.eans, Texas & Mexico.—This 
company has made application to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for per- 
mission to construct a new line between 
Baton Rouge, La., and New Orleans. 


New YorK CENTRAL.—This company 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to construct 
new tracks, to eliminate grade crossings 
and to effect location and grade changes 
in connection with the New York west 
side improvement project recently ap- 
proved by the New York State Transit 
Commission. 


New York Centrrat.—The New York 
Public Service Commission has approved 
plans for grade crossing elimination proj- 
ects: on this company’s lines in New 
York state as follows: the Birdsall road 
and Main street crossings in Chappaqua 
and the Buffalo-Hamburg county high- 
way crossing, in Hamburg, N. Y. 


New,;;YorK CeNnTRAL.—-This company 
has awarded contracts as follows: To the 
Walsh Construction Company, Davenport, 
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la., for construction of a new bridge at 
East Syracuse, N. Y., and for building a 
pedestrian subway under its tracks at 
Cold Spring, N. Y.; to the Edward J. 
Duffy Company, New York, for the con- 
struction of a new road in connection 
with a grade crossing elimination in Hast- 
ings, N. Y., and for the extension of plat- 
forms, canopies, etc., on its Hariem and 
Hudson Divisions; to the Bates Rogers 
Construction Company, New York for the 
elimination of a grade crossing in Cox- 
sakie, N. Y., and for a viaduct over its 
tracks at 24lst street, New York; to the 
Chapman-Kruge Corporation, New York, 
for alterations and additions to its loco- 
motive shops at Harmon, N. Y.; to Jan- 
dose Electrical Equipment Company, New 
York, for electrical work in connection 
with its new service station and garage 
on West End avenue in New York City, 
to J. M. Kandel, New York for plumbing 
and drainage for same project; to James 
H. Merritt & Company, New York, for 
heating system for West End avenue 
service station and garage project; and to 
the J. F. Fitzgerald Construction Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass., for the construction 
of a new U. S. Terminal Railway Post 
Office building at Central station, Buffalo, 
ie Ss 


PENNSYLVANIA.—A contract has been 
awarded to W. F. Trumble & Sons Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., for the construc- 
tion of this company’s new freight house 
to be located on Eleventh street in Pitts- 
burgh. The building will cost approxi- 
mately $1,000,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The New York Public 
Service Commission has approved plans 
for grade crossing eliminations on this 
company’s lines in New York state as 
follows: the Outlet crossing, northeast of 
the Canandaigua station; the Phelps-Clif- 
ton Springs county highway crossing in 
Phelps; 2nd the Colby road crossing in 
l’rotection. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—A permit has been is- 
sued by the city and work has already 
started on the piling for the first unit of 
this company’s new $50,000,000 rail-ship 
terminal on the North river in Jersey 
City, N. J. The terminal when completed 
will consist of three connected warehouse 
units and three piers extending into the 
river. The warehouse unit, for which the 
permit was issued, will be 160 ft. wide, 
300 ft. in length, and eight stories high. 
This is the smallest of the three units, the 
other two, according to the plans, will be 
about twice its width but will be the same 
length. The three units will be connected 
at the front, and the entire warehouse 
will be surrounded by concrete drives. A 
plot of ground 970 ft. by 370 ft. will be 
covered by the building which will be of 
re-inforced concrete, brick and_ terra 
cotta construction. The three piers, 
which will be adjacent to the warchouse 
and extend into the river, will be 846 ft. 
in length and 150 ft. wide and will be of 
concrete construction. A space of about 
200 ft. between piers will allow for ship- 
ping activities and the docking of trans- 
\tlantic steamers. Bids will be received 
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soon for the construction of the first unit 
and one of the piers. 


Port EvercLapes TERMINAL.—The 
Broward County Port Authority has 
awarded a contract to the Bryan & Hol- 
loway Construction Company, Inc., West 
Palm Beach, Fla., for the construction of 
this new line extending from the muni- 
cipal piers at Port Everglades, Fla., to a 
point three-fourths of a mile south, and 
thence westward to cross the Florida East 
Coast and Seaboard Air Line rights-of- 
way. The track will be four-and-one-half 
miles in length and will cost approximately 
$63,976. The date of beginning construc- 
tion has not been set, but the line is to be 
completed within 120 days from the be- 
ginning of construction operations. 


San Antonio, Uvatpe & GuLF.—A con- 
tract for the construction of a branch 
line from Brundage, Tex., to a point five 
miles south has been awarded to William 
A. Smith, Houston, Tex. The estimated 
cost of the construction of this extension 


is $61,700. 
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St. Louis SoUTHWESTERN.—A contract 
for the construction of a new line between 
Gideon, Mo., and Deering, 20 miles, has 
been let to Winston Brothers, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Santa Fe, San Juan & NortTHERN.— 
This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for permis- 
sion to build an extension to its lines 
from Tilden, N. M. to Cuba, a distance 
of about 12 miles at an estimated cost 
of $133,114. 


TutsA Union Deport Company.—This 
company will construct a new union de- 
pot at Tulsa, Okla., on a site to be pur- 
chased from the St. Louis-San Francisco, 
the depot to be leased jointly by that rail- 
way, the Missouri-Kansas-Texas and the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. The cost 
of the site and terminal building is not 
to exceed $1,500,000. The three railway 
companies involved have applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to assume obligation and liability 
as lessees of the new terminal. 
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ATCHISON, TorpEKA & SANTA Fe.—Sece 
St. Louis-San Francisco. 


BattrmorE & Onto—See Buffalo & 


Susquehanna. 


Boise & Western.—Operation.—This 
company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
operate lines formerly operated by the 
Boise Valley Traction Company between 
Boise, Idaho, and Star and Onweiler 
Junction, Idaho. The Boise Valley Trac- 
tion Company suspended operations in 
May, 1928. 


Burraco & SusSQUEHANNA.—.1/cquisi- 
tion by B. & O—The board of directors 
of this road has prepared for the stock- 
holders a recommendation that the propo- 
sition of the Baltimore & Ohio to pur- 
chase all outstanding Buffalo & Susque- 
hanna preferred and common stock at 
$90 per share be accepted. The offer of 
the Baltimore & Ohio is conditioned on 
the deposit of two-thirds of each class of 
stock with the Girard Trust Company of 
Philadelphia by October 15 and upon the 
approval of the plan by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


CENTRAL VERMONT. — Directors. — The 
Central Vermont Railway, Inc., Canadian 
National subsidiary, which acquired the 
properties cf the Central Vermont fol- 
lowing the recent public auction, has elect- 
ed the following directors: H. J. M. 
Jones, Barre, Vt.; John G. Sargent, Lud- 
low, Vt.; Fred A. Howland, Montpelier, 
Vt.; H. A. Way, Burlington, Vt.; John 
Branch, Jr., St. Albans, Vt.; H. M. De- 
wart, St Albans, Vt.; J. W. Hanley, St. 
\lbans, Vt.; M. E. Barnes, St. Albans, 
Vt.; P. D. Fitzpatrick, St. Albans, Vt.; 
(. W. Groom, St. Albans, Vt.; H. T. 
Howell, St. Albans, Vt. 


Cuicaco, Mri.waukee & Sr. Paut.—Re- 
organization—This company has_ been 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to pay, from a specially im- 
pounded fund, $180,438 for services of 
trustees under mortgages and to trust 
companies acting as transfer agent and 
registrar for the voting trust certificates 
issued under an agreement dated Decem- 
ber 21, 1927. 


GALVESTON Wuarr.—Bonds.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to issue $2,245,- 
000 of refunding mortgage 5% per cent 
bonds, series B, the proceeds to be used 
for capital purposes. The bonds will ma- 
ture in 1954 and will be sold} to Arthur 
Perry & Co., Boston, Mass., at 95, which 
will make the annual cost to the railroad 
approximately 5.884 per cent. 


Lonc IsLtanp.—Siock—-This company 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to sell at par 
$14,997,750 of its common stock consist- 
ing of 299,955 shares of a par value of 
$50 a share. Of the proceeds $13,465,180 
will be used to reimburse the Pennsyl- 
vania for indebtedness incurred to that 
road in connection with additions and 
betterments and $1,532,571 will be used 
for other corporate purposes. The stock 
is to be offered on or before October 2 
to the stockholders of record on August 
31 to the extent of 37 per cent of their 
holdings. 


Mayo & Coox’s HAMMocK.—Securtilies. 
—This company has been granted author- 
ity by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to issue 500 shares of no par com- 
mon stock, and $150,000 of 7 per cent 
first mortgage bonds, the stock to be sold 
at not less than $100 a share and the 
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bonds at not less than 90 per cent of par 
and accrued interest. The proceeds are 
to be used for the construction and equip- 
ping of the applicants proposed line from 
Mayo to Cook’s Hammock, Fla., a dis- 
tance of 13 miles. 


MraAmt Mrnerat Bett.—Stock Pur- 
chased.—The St. Louis-San Francisco, on 
July 31, acquired control of this road 
through the purchase of its capital stock, 
pursuant to authority heretofore given 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The Miami Mineral Belt comprises a 
main line from Quapaw, Okla.,-to Baxter 
Junction, Kan., via Picher, Okla., a dis- 
tance of approximately 11 miles, together 
with 29 miles of spur track and sidings. 
The road connects with the Frisco at 
Quapaw and at Baxter Junction. The 
property will continue to be operated as 
the Miami Mineral Belt Railroad Com- 
pany. 


Misstsstprr Export Rairoap.—-Notes. 
—This company has applied to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to issue $35,921.39 of six per 
cent short term promissory notes, of 
which $10,931.21 has already been dis- 
posed of at par. Proceeds of the re- 


maining certificates will be used in 
rehabilitating and maintaining the ap- 
plicants line. 

Mrissourt-Kansas-Texas. — See St. 


Louis-San Francisco. 


New Or.Leans Great NortHEerN.—FPur- 
chase-—The Gulf, Mobile & Northern is 
negotiating for the purchase of this road. 


New YorK CENTRAL—Equipment Trust 
Cerlificates—This company has applied 
iu the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to assume obligation and 
liability with respect of $10,200,000 of 
equipment trust certificates in accordance 
with an agreement with the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York as trustee. 
This issue is part of an original author- 
ized amount of $16,500,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Bonds of United New 
Jersey Railroad & Canal Co.—The Unitcd 
New Jersey Railroad & Canal Company 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to issue $6,020,- 
000 of its general mortgage 4% per cent 
bonds to be delivered to the Pennsylvania, 
its lessee, to reimburse that road for a 
like amount to be expended in payment of 
outstanding general mortgage 4 per cent 
bonds of the United New Jersey Railroad 
& Canal Company maturing September 1. 


SANTA FE, San Juan & NortTHERN.— 
Siock—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to issue 14,180 shares of no 
par common stock in payment for rail- 
road property transferred to the company 
hy Abram Kaplan of New York and for 
he purpose of supplying the applicant 
with funds to construct an’ extension to 
ts lines in New Mexico. 


SEABOARD Air Line. —Reorganization — 
‘he time when adjustment bonds of this 
mpany are acceptable for deposit under 
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the reorganization plan has been extended 


to August 16. This is the second exten- 
sion, the original date being set at July 
15 and later extended to July 31. More 
than 70 per cent of the outstanding $25,- 
000,000 of these bonds had been deposited 


when the latest extension was announced. 


Sprincrietp & St. Louts.—Promissory 
Notes.—This company has been granted 
authority by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to renew from time to time 
unsecured promissory notes in an amount 


not exceeding $37,201.26. 


St. Louts-SAN Francisco. — Lease. — 
This road, together with the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas and the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
assume obligation and liability as lessees 
of the properties of the Tulsa Union 
Depot Company. The applicants agree to 
pay to the trustee of the latter, under 
the first mortgage of the Tulsa Union 
Depot Company, rental in sums equiva- 
lent to interest on their respective por- 
tions of the bond issue under this 
mortgage and payments into the sinking 
fund in connection with expenses in- 
volved in the erection and occupation of 
a union passenger terminal at Tulsa. 
For the purpose of raising the necessary 
funds for the purchase of a site from 
the St. Louis-San Francisco, construction 
of the building, separation of grades, 
etc., it is proposed to issue $2,000,000 
of 30-year 44% per cent bonds under the 
terms of the mortgage and to sell them 
to the highest bidder. 


Wueetinc & LAKE Enie.—Directors 
Re-elected at Adjourned Meeting.—At 
an adjourned stockholders’ meeting at 
Cleveland, Ohio, on August 1, with E. 
R. Fancher, governor of the Cleveland 
Federal Reserve Bank, voting the stock 
held by the Alleghany Corporation and 
the New York, Chicago & St. Louis as 
trustee, the five members of the board 
of directors whose terms had expired 
were re-elected. The trustee voted 297,- 
908 shares, out of a 558,639 shares of 
Wheeling stock outstanding, to replace 
the five board members who are: C-. 
F. Taplin, George A. Coulton, Harris 
Creech, G. A. Tomlinson and T. 5S. 
Grasselli. Officers of the road will be 
elected by the directors on August 14. 
No attempt to contest the vote was made 
by the Taplin interests who withdrew 
from the stockholders meeting on May 
22 and elected their own set of officers, 
claiming that the W. & L. E. directors 
had been serving illegally. 


Dividends Declared 


Maine Central—Common, 1 per cent, quar- 
terly, payable October 1 to holders of record 
SeptetiBer 16; Preferred, 1% per cent, quarterly, 


‘payable September 3 to holders of record) August 
15. 


Prices of Stocks and 
of Bonds 


Aug. 6 

Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks. 
Average price of 20 -repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 


Average 


Last 
year 


Last 
week 


152.24 151.68 118.55 
90.64 90.30 92.64 


- 











Officers 





Executive 


H. T. Malcomson, general manager of 
the Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo, has 
been appointed vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, with headquarters as be- 
fore at Toronto, Ont. 


Financial, Legal and 
Accounting 


Carson L. Taylor and William L. 
Hunter, who have been connected with 
the legal department of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific at Des 
Moines, Iowa, and Chicago respectively, 
have been promoted to assistant gen- 
eral solicitors, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago. 


Marshall Carter Hall has been ap- 
pointed general attorney of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, with headquarters at 
Richmond, Va., effective August 15. Mr. 
Hall was born at Fredericksburg, Va., 
in 1883. He was educated at Fredericks- 
burg College and the University of Vir- 
ginia. From 1906 to 1907, Mr. Hall was 
attorney for the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company and from the 
latter date until 1912, he served as as- 
sistant to the general counsel of the At- 
lantic Coast Line. He was attorney for 
the Associated Railways and Steamship 
Lines as special counsel before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission from 
1912 to 1915, he was then engaged in 
general practice in Fairfax, Va., for 
about five years. Mr. Hall also served 
as assistant division counsel of the 
Southern and counsel for the Richmond, 
Fredericksburg & Potomac and_ the 
Washington-Virginia Electric Railway. 


Traffic 


James J. King, chief clerk of the Ak- 
ron, Canton & Youngstown, has been 
appointed chief of the tariff bureau, with 
headquarters at Akron, Ohio. 


John Davidson has been appointed 
convention traffic agent of the Canadian 
Pacific. His duties will entail traveling 
all over the Dominion of Canada and 
the United States to procure conventions 
fcr Canadian cities. ; 


Walter Gray and H. L. Blackstone, 
‘general agents of the Kansas City, Mex- 
ico & Orient at Los Angeles, Cal., and 


‘San Francisco respectively, have been 


appointed to similar positions on the 
Panhandle & Santa Fe at the same 
points. W. J. Tilton, general live stock 
«gent ot the Kansas City, Mexico & 
Orient, has been appointed livestock agent 
of the Panhandle & Santa Fe, with head- 
quarters as before at San Angelo, Tex. 


Mark Fenton, who has been appointed 
general industrial agent of the Illinois 
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Central, with headquarters at Chicago, 
has been connected with that railway 
for 27 years. With the Illinois Central 
he served as industrial agent and as de- 
velopment agent. During the 10 years 
that he was out of railroad service Mr. 
Fenton was engaged successively as in- 
dustrial and manager of 
the Memphis (Tenn.) chamber of com- 
merce, fortwo years in making indus- 
and as a 


commissioner 


trial surveys of various cities 





Mark Fenton 


lecturer in Ohio and Michigan, as_ in- 
dustrial commissioner of the IItinois 
Chamber of Commerce at Chicago, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the Savannah 
(Ga.) board of trade and as executive 
president of the Utica (N. Y.) chamber 
of commerce. His appointment as gen- 
eral industrial agent of the Illinois Cen- 
On July 15. 


tral became cflective 


Operating 


K. R. Ketchem, assistant traingnaster 
on the Chesapeake & Ohio at Jenkins, 
Ky., has been -transferred to G. & E. 


Junction, W. Va. 


Effective August 1, the Owensboro 
and Nashville division and that part of 
the Hénderson division of the Louisville 
& Nashville extending from Atkinson to 
Ellmitch will be added to and operated 
as parts of the Owensboro division. A. 
M. Stevenson has been appointed - sup- 
erintendent of the Owensboro division, 
with headquarters at Owensboro, Ky. 





RAILWAY AGE 








G. F. McGettrick has been appointed 
car service agent of the Central Ver- 
mont, with headquarters at St. Albans, 
Vt. All correspondence and reports per- 
taining to car service matters heretofore 
sent to the General Manager’s office will 
now be addressed to Mr. McGettrick. 


Engineering, Maintenance 
of Way and Signaling 


H. B. Reinsagen, principal assistant 
engineer of the New York Central Lines 
West of Buffalo, N. Y., has been pro- 
moted to assistant chief engineer, with 
licadquarters as before at Cleveland. 


H. M. Church, division engineer of 
the Hinton Division of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio at Hinton, W. Va., has been pro- 
moted to general supervisor of bridges 
and buildings, with headquarters at Rich- 
mond, Va. 


A. A. Miller has resumed his duties 
as engineer of maintenance of way of 
the Missouri l’acific, with headquarters 
at St. Louis, Mo., succeeding W. H. 
Vance, who served temporarily as acting 
engineer of maintenance of way and 
who has returned to his former position 
of assistant engineer of maintenance of 
way at St. Louis. 


Mechanical 


Edward C. Richards, assistant to the 
superintendent of’ rolling stock of the 
Michigan Central, has been promoted to 
superintendent of rolling . sto¢ék, with 
headquarters as before at Detroit, Mich., 
succeeding J. T. Downs, deceased. 


Robert H. Nicholas, assistant master 
mechanic of the Central of New Jersey, 
with headquarters at Jersey City, N. J., 
has been appointed general locomotive 
inspector, with the same headquarters, 
succeeding C. H. Van Why, retired. 
The position formerly held by Mr. 
Nicholas has been abolished. 


Special 


Edward H. Sharpe, assistant manager 
of development and colonization of the 
Southern Pacific, with headquarters at 


x* * * * 


August 10, 1929 


San Francisco, Cal., has resigned to be- 
come director of public relations of the 
Aviation Corporation at New York. 


Obituary 


R. D. Hawkins, general superintend- 
ent of motive power of the Atlantic 
Coast Line, with headquarters at Wil- 
mington, N. C., died on August 7. 


John J. Kinsella, former superintend- 
cent of the car service and assistant sup- 
erintendent of the Chicago Junction, 
with headquarters at the Union Stock 
Yards, Chicago, died at his home in Chi- 
cago on August 4 at the age of 76 
years. Mr. Kinsella had served the 
Chicago Junction in the capacities of 
trainmaster, assistant superintendent and 
superintendent of car service from 1910 
until his retirement in 1928. 


George A. Mitchell, who retired from 
active service in 1925 as superintending 
engineer of bridges of the Central re- 
gion of the Canadian National with 
headquarters at Toronto, Ont., died in 
that city on July 25. For more than 25 
years previous to 1923, when he was 
appointed superintending engineer of 
bridges of the Canadian National, Mr. 
Mitchell had served at Toronto as mas- 
ter of bridges and buildings and super- 
intendent of bridges and buildings of 
the Grand Trunk (now part of the for- 
mer road) at Toronto. 


Ernest 8. Mudge, valuation engineer 
of the Western lines of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, with headquarters 
at Amarillo, Tex., died on July 12 after 
an extended illness. Mr. Mudge had 
been connected with the Santa Fe for 
more than 35 years. He was born on 
June 9, 1874, at Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
spent his early life at Eskridge, Kan.., 
and Manhattan. After attending the 
Kansas State Agricultural College from 
1889 to 1891, he entered railway serv- 
ice in January, 1894, as a chainman on 
the Santa Fe at Newton, Kan. He was 
then promoted successively to rodman, 
transitman and assistant engineer and 
in 1907_he became division engineer at 
Wellington, Kan. Mr. Mudge was 
transferred to Amarillo in 1915 and in 
1918 he was promoted to valuation en- 
gineer of the Western lines. 





Delaware, Lackawanna & WeS&tern “Potono” 4-8-4 Type Locomotive’ Built for Fast Freight Service by the American 
Locomotive Com 
72-in. diameter driving wheels—Boiler pressure, 235 


Cylinders, 28 im. by 32 in. 





= ; > 
b.—weight on drivers, 262,000 lb.—Tractive force, 71,600 Ib. 














